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RESULTS OF THE EDUCATION OF DEAF MUTES :—FACTS 
RESPECTING FORMER PUPILS OF THE YORKSHIRE IN- 
STITUTION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


THE only satisfactory test of the usefulness of an institution, 
or a course of education, is to be found in the subsequent 
character and conduct of those who come under its training. 
Inquiries into the history of deaf-mutes, after leaving their 
places of education, must therefore be fraught with the deepest 
interest to the instructors and guardians of these institutions, 
as well as to. every friend of humanity. Such inquiries are 
made, more or less extensive and thorough, in the case of 
almost every institution of the kind; and we are happy to be 
able to say without hesitation, that the results, so far as ascer- 
tained, prove on the whole unexpectedly gratifying rather 
than otherwise. It is highly desirable that such investigations 
should be undertaken and pursued in a more systematic and 
thorough manner than has been common. An exhibition of 
the results would do more than aught else, to incite and 
encourage instructors in their labors, as well as to commend 
the cause to public regard. 

A work of this description has been undertaken, and exe- 
cuted thoroughly as nowhere else to our knowledge, by the 
officers of the Institution in Yorkshire, England; as appears 
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from a recently published pamphlet, entitled “ Results of an 
Inquiry respecting the Former Pupils of the Yorkshire Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb.” Two similar expositions had 
been previously made at intervals of a few years. This one 
includes the whole results down to 1859. 

In order to obtain the desired information, a circular was 
issued specifying the following points of inquiry :— 

1. In what occupation has A. B. been engaged since he 
left school ? 

2. Is it found that he has acquired that business with the 
same facility, or nearly so, as those who hear and speak ? 

3. Has his conduct been generally approved of ? 

4. Note any particulars respecting A. B. which are likely 
to be interesting to the committee.” 

In the pamphlet, the answers received in each case are pre- 
sented in full, to the number of 217. The whole number of 
pupils who had been admitted, not including those still 
remaining in the Institution, was 480. The recapitulation is 
given, with remarks, as follows :— 


“Of 296 (174 boys and 122 girls) there are formal or informal 

returns ; 

32 were deficient in intellect, though generally improved, 

27 died during education, or before acquiring trades, 
4 were removed, from delicate health, 

138 left school, chiefly from removal of parents, during 
education, 

11 were private pupils, who returned to their friends, 

47 have made no return to the inquiries instituted. 


430 Total left school. 
‘174 of the 296 were boys, who have been put to the follow- 
ing trades :— 
32 shoemakers, boot-closers, cordwainers, 
28 laborers, or farm servants, 
16 tailors, 
12 employed in mills, factories, and clothing trades, 
10 cutlery, and Sheffield trades, 
9 joiners, cabinet makers, carvers, turners, French polishers, 
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8 letter-press printers, or compositors, 
8 engravers, or wood-engravers, 
7 engineers, mechanics, moulders, pattern-makers, 
5 farmers, 
4 lithographers, or lithographic-printers, 
4 pattern designers, 
4 quarrymen, 
3 bookbinders, 
3 gardeners, 
2 clerks, 
2 painters and decorators, 
2 bakers, 
2 artists, 
2 nailmakers, 
11 at sundry occupations, as under ; viz.— 
1 assistant at Institution, 1 stenciller, 1 hawker, 1 brick- 
maker, 1 modeler, 1 type-founder, 1 collier, 1 miller, 1 
watchmaker, 1 porter, and 1 hairdresser. 
174 
“The 122 girls have been brought up to the following em- 
ployments :— 
44 dressmakers, 
31 assist in domestic duties, sewing, &c., at home, 
17 servants or laundresses, 
14 milliners, dress and bonnet makers, 
10 burlers, reelers, winders, weavers, 
2 boot and shoe-binders, 
4 sundries—(tailoress, cap-maker, lace-mender,) &c. 


122 
‘< Of the 296 included in the above summary, we have full 


and satisfactorily attested returns on 217; these cases are 
given in detail, (pp. 9—50) of this pamphlet; they present 
us with the following analysis and summary :— 
“ Occupations of Boys, 132. 

24 shoemakers, boot-closers, cordwainers, 

19 laborers and farm-servants, 

16 tailors, 

11 in mills, factories, and woolen trades, 
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8 joiners or cabinet-makers, 

7 in cutlery, and Sheffield trades, 

7 engravers or wood-engravers, 

5 letter-press printers or compositors, 

5 engineers, mechanics, moulders, 

4 lithographers or lithographic-printers, 

4 quarrymen, 

2 pattern-designers, 

2 bookbinders, 

2 painters and decorators, 

2 bakers, 

2 farmers, 

2 type-founders, 

2 gardeners, 

2 brickmakers, 

2 (deaths included in the 132 returns,) 

4 sundries, viz., 1 nail-maker, 1 modeler, 1 collier, 1 watch- 
— maker. 


132 
“* Occupations of Girls, 85. 


31 dressmakers and sempstresses, 
23 employed in sewing and domestic duties at home, 
11 milliners, and dress and bonnet-makers, 
10 servants or laundresses, 
8 employed in mills or factories, 
1 tailoress, 
1 boot and shoe-binder. 
85 
“The next important object of this inquiry was to ascertain 
the facility with which the pupils who had been put to trades 
acquired them, in comparison with young people not deaf and 
dumb. Of the 132 boys it is found that, 
80 acquired their business as well as others do, 
28 nearly as well as others, 
9 more readily than those not deaf and dumb, and 
10 not so well as those who hear and speak, 
5 cases are doubtful. 


132 
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“¢ Of the girls, it is ascertained that 
55 acquired their business as well as others, 
21 nearly as well, 
5 more readily than others, 
3 not so well, 
1 case doubtful. 


85 
“The summary of the whole 217 will stand as under :— 
135 acquired their business as well as others, 
49 nearly as well, 
14 more readily than young people generally, 
13 not so well as those who hear and speak, 
6 doubtful cases. 


217 

‘A conclusion very favorable to the pupils may therefore 
be formed ; they are, to say the least, equal to foung people 
endowed with all their faculties; for if only 13 out of 217 
failed to a certain extent in acquiring their business, it may be 
fairly inferred that an equal number of failures would have 
occurred out of 217 persons with all the advantages of speech 
and hearing ; and it must be borne in mind that in nearly all 
cases these children were under the disadvantage, (referred to 
by some of their employers,) of associating with parties not 
accustomed to the deaf and dumb, who found it difficult to 
explain their precise meaning, or give directions with accuracy. 
On the other hand, several of the employers are so thoroughly 
satisfied, that they express their willingness to take other 
pupils from the Institution. Enough has been ascertained 
with regard to the facility of the pupils in acquiring trades to 
force this conclusion on the public mind, viz. : 

That the deaf and dumb, as a body, acquire trades quite as 
well as those who hear and speak. 

‘‘ The part of the inquiry on which the greatest anxiety has 
been felt, regarded the character and conduct of the pupils 
after quitting the Institution. A deaf and dumb young per- 
son attracts attention which others do not; and while one 
party by over-indulgence would manifest unusual and un- 
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called for kindness towards such a person when thrown on the 
world, another would heartlessly lead him astray, by indulging 
him in propensities which require to be checked. 

“On this point, knowing there is a liability to error, it may 
be observed that a deaf and dumb apprentice ought to be 
treated precisely like ordinary apprentices ; in his business he 
should be shown, what others are told of operations and their 
effects, and this showing will generally repay the little extra 
trouble required, in the accuracy of its results, compared with 
telling in ordinary cases. He should neither be treated more 
harshly, nor more indulgently than others, and his general 
treatment should manifest to him that he is considered morally 
and mentally responsible in the same sense as others. 

** With reference to the reports received as to the conduct 
and character of the boys : 

98 are reported of favorably, 

18 very fgvorably, 
6 have given cause of complaint, 
3 have misconducted themselves, and in 
7 cases the reports are doubtful. 

132 
Of the girls: 

55 are reported of favorably, 

21 very favorably, 
6 have given cause of complaint, 
3 have misconducted themselves. 


85 
‘So that the summary of the 217 will appear thus :— 
153 are reported of favorably, 
39 very favorably, 
12 have given occasional cause for complaint, 
6 have behaved very ill, 
7 doubtful. 


217 
“For details on this head, the preceding pages must be 
referred to; at the same time it is matter for congratulation 
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that out of 217 cases, there are only siz of immoral conduct, 
while the large proportion well reported of, commend the In- 
stitution to a continuance of that support that has been 
hitherto extended to it. Of the slight causes of complaint, 
several of them are cases of obstinacy, but the question may 
arise whether the same proportion would not have occurred in 
ordinary cases ;—whether out of 217 apprentices, from any 
class, so many would have been reported of so favorably, and 
so few unfavorably ? 

‘In a great number of the instances recorded in the pre- 
ceding pages, the children educated and thus rendered useful 
to themselves and others, would probably, if uncared for, and 
uninstructed, have been a burden on the parish funds,—unre- 
strained, vicious, idle, and with a sufficient excuse for any evil 
propensities they might have manifested; certainly ignorant 
of their duties to God and to society. That the children who 
have been under the care of the Institution are not so, but that 
they know their duties, and that their general good conduct is 
the result of such knowledge, is quite evident; that they are 
punctual and happy in the performance of their religious 
duties, is also manifest ; and thus education has been to them 
the greatest of earthly blessings. The committee do not think 
any stronger argument than the results here given, could be 
used, to induce parish officers and parents to avail themselves 
of the advantages which may be so easily obtained for their 
deaf and dumb. 

“The difficulty which has frequently been experienced by 
the officers of the Institution, and by parents, in procuring 
masters and mistresses for the pupils on leaving school, must 
be materially lessened, if not entirely done away with, by the 
publication of these results. It will be seen, beyond question 
or dispute, that a certain number of the pupils are reported 
to have acquired their respective trades with greater facility, 
than persons gifted with all their faculties; that nearly all 
acquired their trades with equal facility, and that those who 
lrave failed in this respect are few in number, who would 
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probably have failed in the same way, had they not been deaf 
and dumb. 

‘“¢ The observations of various parties in answer to the inqui- 
ries made, as to the character, conduct, temper, &c., of indi- 
vidual pupils are, in every instance, confirmatory of those 
made respecting the same pupils while they were inmates of 
the Institution, as remarked by their teachers, and remem- 
bered by their fellow-pupils. The mass of information here 
collected, and which will from time to time be extended, will 
be productive of salutary effects.on the present and future 
pupils of the Institution, exhibiting as it does warnings to 
guard them from errors, and examples to animate them to 
fulfill the ends for which their education is designed. Here 
too the committee have unfeigned pleasure in expressing their 
conviction that not one of their former pupils has become a 
common mendicant; they wish to record this fact, which is 
founded on the closest inquiries, and which may be considered 
conclusive as to the correct training they receive, and the care 
taken to encourage in them habits of industry, and the princi- 
ple of dependence for support upon their own exertions. 

“ The committee can not close their remarks without again 
adverting to the benefits the Institution is intended to confer 
on its pupils; that these intentions have been hitherto carried 
out, is the important fact that these pages are designed to 
perpetuate. 

“The Institution receives the children from their parents 
in a totally untutored state: it becomes their temporary home, 
they are provided with those things necessary for their welfare, 
to which, in many instances, they had been previously unac- 
customed ; they are well fed, attended in sickness, instructed 
in secular knowledge, and in habits of industry and obedience; 
they are also instructed in their duties for this life, and in 
their hopes of another ; and while they are impressed with the 
fact that their present and future happiness depend materially 
on their own conduct, they are taught that the Gospel alone 
is their guide to Eternal Life. 

“Thus the Institution is the home, the infirmary, the 
school, the Missionary Society, and in some degree the Church 
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of its pupils—since by their infirmity, they are to a great 
extent, while uneducated, excluded from the ordinary minis- 
trations of our Holy Religion.” 


Of the whole 4380, there are noted as married, 10, and 
others married to deaf and dumb persons, 24 ; in all, 34. 

Our readers will wish for some of the reports of individual 
cases. We can only select a few, as specimens of others of 
equal interest. We also insert in parenthesis, the number of 
years under instruction, as ascertained from the tabular list. 
Those married (up to 1859) are marked with a star, and 
those married to deaf mutes with two stars. 


JosepH CaLvert, Wighill.—(2 years.) 


1. As under-gardener at Wighill Park. 

2. He has acquired his business with nearly as much facility 
as if he could hear and speak. 

3. His conduct quite approved of. 
« 4. I consider him to be a most respectable servant, and his 
conduct has been most orderly and good, and he has lived 
with me ever since he left Doncaster. 

From Edward York, Esq., Wighill Park, April 4, 1854. 

‘“‘T am happy to be able to state that during the time Joseph 
Calvert was in my service as gardener, he conducted himself 
quite to my satisfaction, being quite competent to undertake 
plain garden work ; and his moral conduct was good as well 
as his religious character. He left my service some years ago ; 
he and his father have taken a small farm.” 

Joseph Calvert now lives at Walton, near Wetherby, he 
manages the farm and occasional'y goes out as a gardener, 
and does much towards the support of his parents. 


“Tuomas Cook, Ganstead, Hull.—(4 years.) 


1. He has been occupied as a compositor in the Doncaster 
Gazette Office. 

2. He acquired his business with nearly the same facility as 
others. 

3. His conduct has been decidedly good. 

4. His attendance at the office has been marked by regu- 
19 
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larity. With the fuller development of his capabilities, he 
promises fair to become a steady journeyman and a useful 
member of society. 
James WuitE, Editor of the Doncaster Gazette. 
Thomas Cook is now a journeyman in the Doncaster 
Gazette office. 


JAMES TAYLOR, Scriven, near Knaresborough.—(1 year.) 

This boy was in the Institution little more than a year; it 
was stated to the Committee, that the parish officers declined 
to furnish the small sum required by the rules of the Institu- 
tion towards his board. No return has been received: it is 
however understood that he acquired some bad habits while 
working in a stone quarry, which he still retains. 


CuHarLes Woopson, Wakefield.—(5 years.) 

1. Occupation, a shoemaker ; he is now in business for him- 
self, lives with his mother, and finds her clothes and board. P 

2. Lhad difficulty in making him understand me at first, 
but as soon as he got to know what I meant, and I also to 
understand him, I found him quicker with his work than those 
I had who could hear and speak. 

3. His conduct perfectly good. 

4. He was always very industrious and attentive to his work 
during the time he was in my employ, and continues the same 
now that he is in business for himself. 

Wituiam Harrison, His late master, Wakefield. 


WippoP, Southowram, Halifax.—(5 years.) 


1. He has been occupied as a compositor in the Doncaster 
Chronicle Printing office. 

2. He has acquired the business with the same facility as 
others ; there were some difficulties in the first instance, which, 
however, he has now completely overcome, and he is in every 
respect an efficient and expert compositor. 

3. With a single exception, which is known to the heads of 
the Institution, 1 have every reason to be satisfied with his 
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conduct. Heis attentive, punctual, and obliging—and I have 
always found him grateful for little favors conferred. 

4. Previous to his being apprenticed to me he had learnt 
the art of wood engraving in the Institution ; and he has exe- 
cuted several very creditable specimens, which have at various 
times appeared in the paper. These specimens in most 
instances, have been executed with great rapidity ; requiring 
very great perseverance, and considerable night-work to com- 
plete them in time for publication. . He has never been 
daunted by anything he has taken in hand, and I have in one 
or two instances been surprised at the rapidity with which he 
has completed them. 

Rosert Hartiey, Editor of the Doncaster Chronicle. 

Messrs. Webb, Millington and Co., of Leeds and Otley, 
have a large establishment at the latter place for printing, en- 
graving, bookbinding, and coloring of prints. At this manu- 

factory several of the former pupils of the Institution have been 
regularly employed for some years, and the following letter has 
been recently received respecting them :— 

Sir—In answer to your letter we beg to say that Joseph 
Widdop is and has been very steady for some time. He was 
married lately to a young person of Rigton (Lucy Simpson.) 
Joseph Teale is also very steady, and a good workman, but 
slow. Mary Ann Cooke is in pretty good earnings. Hannah 
Newsome (a girl recently left school) progresses slowly, but we 
are looking for improvement. Her two brothers, 1 am sorry 
to say, are not with us. The older one (Thomas Newsome) 
is very whimsical, and does not exercise patience to learn, but 
thinks too highly of himself; the younger one is working at 
Mr. Garnett’s paper-mill. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, for partners and self, 

Otley, June 1, 1854. RicHaRD Hopeson. 


Matuinson, Sheffield.—(5 years.) 


1. She has been occupied as a milliner and dressmaker with 
Miss Roberts. 
2. Less difficulty was found in teaching her, than many who 
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are not deprived of their faculties; her perception being quick, 
her abilities good, and having a very retentive memory. 
3. Upon the whole her conduct was good. 


AntHony Cryer, Leeds.—(4 years.) 
. He has been employed as a shoemaker. 
. He learned the business as well as others do. 
. His conduct has been approved of. 
. He is a steady, sober, industrious character. 
Attested by his present employer, JOHN Barrow. 


“Lucy Simpson, Lindley, near Otley.—(5 years.) 
1. She has been both laundry-maid and housemaid, and is 
now in a nursery, where she gives great satisfaction. 
2. She acquired her business as laundry-maid and house- 
maid as well as any one could. 
3. She is very steady, obliging, and quick. 
4. She spells well, writes a good hand, and seems to read 


with great facility. 


W. T. Brevors, Ardsley, Barnsley.—(4 years.) 

1. He has been apprenticed to a millwright and engine 
maker. 

' 2, He acquired the business rather more quickly than others. 

3. His conduct has been very good. 

4. He has been out of employment some time, owing to the 
death of his uncle who had a smail foundry in Barnsley. 
During his apprenticeship he made a very small steam-engine, 
which he has a great desire to exhibit to the Committee. 


Mary ANN GILL, Keighley.—(6 years.) 


1. Her occupation that of a silk bonnet and cloak maker. 
2. She acquired the business equally as well as others. 

3. Her conduct has been highly creditable to both herself 
and those under whose care she had been previously placed. 
Extract of a letter from Miss Crabtree, dated Bradford, 

March 4th, 1847. 
* Since I last wrote to you, the conduct of Mary Ann Gill 


1 
2 
4 
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has been more admirable than ever before. She was with us 
up to last April, when her health began to decline; she was a 
very kind and affectionate daughter, and in her situation was 
obliging and industrious, she was very quick of apprehension, 
naturally of a lively turn. She was very fond of attending 
public worship, and once on asking her why she went, when 
she could not hear, she told me that she knew it was right to go. 

She was remarkably patient under her sufferings and was 
quite resigned to the will of God ; she has been confined to her 
bed 17 weeks, during which time many have visited her who 
have taken a great interest in her, many of whom were able to 
talk to her. 

Once on visiting her she gave me a book and asked me to 
read the following verse which she said was very good. 

‘For the joy He sets before thee, bear a momentary pain, 
Die to live a life of glory, suffer with thy Lord to reign.’ 

She likewise told me that her tongue was fast now, but it 
would soon be loosed in heaven, to sing the praises of God. 
Enclosed I send the statement of a minister who has fre- 
quently visited her. 

‘JT have visited Mary Ann Gill with great pleasure, and felt 
much interest in her case. Her calm resignation, her deeply 
devotional spirit, her clear religious experience, with her 
quickness of perception and strong inward emotions of reli- 
gious joy and hope, gave me great satisfaction in reference to 
her spiritual state. IJ was able to converse with her at some 
length, partly by the use of the slate and partly by the fingers. 
I found her well instructed in divine things, truly converted 
to God, and able to give a reason of the hope that was in her. 
Placing her hand upon her breast she declared she was happy 
in Christ, and pointing her finger to the skies, she intimated 
her expectation of seeing him in glory. Her education and 
training in the Institution for the deaf and dumb, had had the 
happy effect of developing and cultivating her mental faculties 
to an extent beyond that ordinarily attained by young persons 
in her situation in life, and although deprived of speech and 
hearing, the ordinary modes of human intercourse, yet this 
seemed to quicken her thoughts and feelings into greater 
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activity, and to give animation and greater expression to her 
countenance. 

Her delicate form wasted by disease rendered this the more 
visible, and on certain occasions, when after some difficulty in 
apprehending the meaning of the speaker she at length caught 
the sense of what was said concerning redemption by the pre- 
cious blood ©! Christ, it seemed as though her soul was trans- 
ported with delight, and her expressive and almost transpirent 
face was lighted up with more than wonted brightness by 
heavenly light and love. She had a great affection for the 
ministers, and used to say that the very sight of them did her 
good. As her weakness increased there was less of transport 
but more of settled peace, and her looks and signs declared 
that she was animated by the full assurance of hope, until at 
length The Happy Mute escaped away to the Paradise of God. 

CuarLes Haypon, Wesleyan Minister. 

Bradford, March 2nd, 1847.’” 


* JEREMIAH Maupe, Bramham.—<(6 years.) 


Apprenticed with Mr. Rich, Joiner, §c., Mattersey. 


1. He has been employed as a joiner, carpenter, &c. 

2. He acquired his business as well, or nearly so as any 
other person could. 
* 8. His conduct has been good. 

4. I think he is likely to make a very good and clever work- 
man, his manners are for the most part kind and obliging. 

Amor Ricu. 
Extract of a letter from Messrs. Bowden, Edwards, and Fors- 
ter, Builders, Manchester, April Tth, 1854. 

“Referring to your communication respecting Jeremiah 
Maude, we beg to state that he is a good joiner, also a steady 
and industrious man. He informs us that he attends chapel 
regularly. He is married and has one child.” 


RevBEN ForHERGILL, Osset, near Wakefield.—(3 years.) 

1. At first he was engaged at a machine manufactory. He 
has since served his time to a shoemaker, and his constant 
employment proves that he is a superior hand at his trade. 
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2. His friends believe that he was inferior to none, but per- 
haps superior to many who could hear and speak. 

8. His conduct was fully approved of whilst he was with his 
master, and his parents gave him an excellent character. 

4. He is now engaged as a master-shoemaker, and is very 
successful, so much so, that he has at times two or three hands 
to assist him. 

“Yesterday I went to Reuben Fothergill’s father’s house, 
and filled up the answers above as the parents supplied the 
information. From the conversation I had with his friends 
afterwards, I found he was very amiable and kind, fond of 
reading, and very attentive to his duties. 

O. L. Cottins, Incumbent of Ossett.” 


JosepH M. Newcastle-on-Tyne.—(5 years.) 
1. He has been with Mr. Lambert during the last three 
years, learning the business of a copper-plate engraver. 
2. He acquires the business with greater facility than most. 


3. His general conduct has given every satisfaction. 
Mark W. LAMBERT. 


‘4. Joseph is attentive to his business, and his character is 
that of a steady, sober youth, who is anxious to get on in the 
world. His mind is acute on the subjects which are within 
his reach. His master .thinks that if he does not reach the 
first style of engraving, he will yet become a respectable artist, 
and be able to earn a comfortable livelihood. 

PavuL GLENTON. 


Henry Fre.p, Laughton-en-le Morthen.—(6 years.) 


1. As atype-caster with Messrs. Bower, Brothers, Sheffield. 

2. Yes, we consider him a good hand, acquiring his busi- 
ness perhaps quicker than a majority who have all their facul- 
ties. We have no doubt he will be able to earn as good a 
living as any in the trade. 

3. We have no reason to complain of his conduct ; he does 
not board with us, but whenever we see him away from busi- 
ness, he is always remarkably clean and well dressed. 

4. The only inconvenience we find is that not being con- 
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stantly in the habit of talking to him we are compelled to 
write what we have to say, but the other boys in the foundry 
who are in the habit of communicating with him can converse 
with him readily enough, and consequently most of our wishes 
are conveyed to him through them. 
Bower, Brotuers, Type-founders, Sheffield. 
Feb. 22, 1847. 


C. C. Cockine, Gainsborough.—(6 years.) 

1. Lever-watch escapement making and finishing. 

2. He is as forward in the trade as any boy I ever knew, in 
the same time, and he is much quicker at learning than most 
boys who can hear and speak. 

8. His conduct has been generally very much approved of. 

4. He is very thoughtful, very sensible, remarkably honest, 
and very affectionate ; he is much liked by his master, and by 
different ministers who knowhim. I am exceedingly satisfied 
with the progress he has made in his business. 

LamMBertT, Gainsborough. 
In reply to recent inquiries, his father says :— 

“ He still continues at Gainsboro’ in Mr. Kelvey’s Lever 
Watch Manufactory,—a period of near nine years, including 
five years apprenticeship. He will be 25 years of age the 24th 
of next November. He is employed chiefly on the lever 
escapement, the steel department of watch-making. He is 
considered a very quick and clever workman, and can earn 
from 25s. to 35s. a week. As to his intellectual ability, and 
moral and religious character, I am happy to state that I have 
nothing to report but what is favorable. He is a member of 
a religious church (Wesleyan) and walks in the fear of God, 
and possesses, I trust, the consolations of true religion.” 


** ELIZABETH THOMPSON, Scarborough.—(5 years.) 
1. As a milliner and straw-bonnet maker. 
2. She has acquired the business with as little trouble to her 
employers as any other, for the time she has been. 
3. She has always conducted herself with the strictest pro- 
priety, and is now a very clever workwoman. 
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4, Elizabeth Thompson has been in my service nearly two 
years ; she has grown a very interesting girl, being remarkably 
quick and having a very retentive memory. A stranger see- 
ing her at work would not suppose her to be deaf and dumb. 

Feb., 1847. J. Smita, 75 Newborough. 

‘¢ Elizabeth Thompson has been in business for herself five 
years ; her customers are highly delighted with the neatness 
of her work, and as a proof, she has always a superabundance, 
from some of the most respectable families in the town. Her 
moral conduct is good and praiseworthy. She is fond of read- 
ing, particularly books of a religious character, and she 
attends the sanctuary every Sabbath. 

RICHARD AND ISABELLA ‘THOMPSON. 

Scarborough, April 5, 1854. 


“Joun Heaton, Horsforth, Leeds.—(6 years.) 


John Heaton has been with me for nearly six months. He 
is learning the profession of a lithographic artist. I consider 


him nearly as good as a person with hearing and speech. He 

is very attentive and wishful to become a good hand at his 

profession. JosePH MAsseER. 
Leeds, Feb., 1847. 


**T beg to inform you that John Heaton has been out of his 
time two years ; and I believe he holds a very good situation. 
He made himself well acquainted with the art, and is a very 
practical lithographic artist. His conduct is generally good. 

Leeds, April 4, 1854. JosePH Masser.” 


Owen E. Harry, Leeds.—(6 years.) 


‘* Sir,—I have very great pleasure in communicating to you 
all I know of my nephew Owen Harty, since he left your 
establishment. 

He writes frequently to me, and his letters are the best pos- | 
sible proof of the soundness of the education which he received 
under your kind care; they are written in good English,— 
clearly and forcibly expressed. In this respect, I consider 
him equal to many boys of his age, with similar opportunities 
of learning, but who possess the great advantage over him, of 
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hearing and speaking. He spends much of his spare time in 
reading Travels and Biography, of which he is very fond. 

He is now managing a farm for his father, and is most 
active and industrious in his superintendence of it; and 
although he can not speak, he can make the workmen per- 
fectly understand everything he wishes them to do. . 

He is most kind and amiable to his brother and sisters,— 
and being the eldest of the family, his exemplary conduct has 
much influence upon them for good. 

In conclusion, I can not help saying that his father and all 
his relations feel deeply grateful to you for having made him 
what he is,—a useful and intelligent member of society,—I 
am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Mr. Baker, Doncaster. Epwarp Hayes.” 


JosEPH GILLoTT, Norton Lees, Sheffield.—(6 years.) 

1. Apprentice to the lithographic business, as a printer, 
with Parkin and Bacon, of Sheffield. 

2. His quickness at obtaining a knowledge of his work is 
surprising, and fully equal to any one who can speak. We 
expect him to be a very good workman. 

3. His conduct is very good and gives great satisfaction, and 
it will give us great pleasure to put him forward in his 
business. PARKIN AND BACON. 

October 19, 1853. 

4. The most interesting feature in the character of Joseph 
Gillott, I consider to be the earnestness with which he applies 
himself in his evenings to the reading of the Scriptures. 

PERCEVAL Bowen, Clerk, Norton Lees. 


Wituram Incram, Woodhall, Ellerby.—(6 years.) 
. In the farming business. 
. Industrious, and can do anything in farming. 
. Conduct good, very steady, and well-behaved. 
. Can plough and harrow as well as any one else. 
Joun Inara, Father. 


JoHN Hucues, Doncaster.—(6 years.) 
. In engine fitting and turning. 
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. Nearly as well as those who can hear. 
. Yes. 
. I find some difficulty in giving him instructions. 
FREDERICK PARKER, 
Manager of the Great Northern Co’s. Works, Doncaster. 


Suerrirr, Whitgift, Goole-—(5 years.) 
. As a tailor. 
. Equal to others, and better than many. 
. In every respect good. 

. He understands everything that I want him to do, either 
by my looks or by the motion of my hands. I can send him 
any where with clothes with the greatest confidence of their 
being delivered to my satisfaction. I should like another 
apprentice from the Institution. 

Georce Sowersy, Garthorpe, Goole. 


GeorcE Turner, Laughton-en-le-Morthen.—(4 years.) 


1. As an agricultural laborer. 
2. His master speaks well of him as a laborer, though his 
infirmity operates in some measure against him. 
3. His conduct in all respects is exemplary. 
4, There is nothing further to state than that he gives great 
satisfaction to his master. Wm. S. Hartwey, 
Vicar of Laughton-en-le-Morthen. 


We have occupied more space than we intended with these 
extracts, and yet have omitted some that we had marked for 
insertion. It is only by details of this kind, that an adequate 
impression can be conveyed of actual results. Such inquiries 
in relation to the pupils of institutions for the deaf and dumb 
in America, would, we do not doubt, exhibit a general state 
of facts no less favorable than that here presented ; while in- 
stances not a few might be produced, of individuals whose 
merits and attainments have gained for them a greater meas- 
ure of success in life, and a higher social position, than appear 
in any of the cases embraced in the statement before us. 

Of course, the particular form of the inquiries would be 
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varied with us, by the fact, that the trades are taught here, 
as a general thing, within the Institution, instead of after 
leaving it, as in Great Britain. If, also, there should be ob- 
jection among us, to the publication of such statements with 
names of persons, still, the end might be substantially gained, 
by giving the results in a shape which would be unobjectiona- 
ble in this respect. The labor of pursuing these inquiries in a 
thorough and systematic manner, though considerable, would 
be well repaid. 


A WARNING. 


BY J. A. JACOBS. 


Some two months ago or more, a young man called upon a 
gentleman in Elizabethtown, Kentucky, stating that he was a 
deaf-mute, that he was a book-keeper by profession, that he 
had been employed in the state of Georgia, and was on his 
way home to Greenup county, Kentucky, summoned suddenly 
by the dangerous illness of a widowed mother, that he had got 
out of money and wished to borrow a sufficient amount to 
take him home. He stated these facts in a well-written appeal, 
and signed his name, Thomas Lawson, the name of a recent 
and favorite pupil of the Kentucky Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb. The kind-hearted gentleman, who had received 
his education at Centre College, in Danville, and had learned 
while there the manual alphabet, and knew something of the 
sign-language, immediately went around the village with him, 
and collected some money for him. 

The cars from the south came in, in a short time, and a gen- 
tleman from Gallatin, Tenn., observing the young man, stated 
that he had told the same story the day before in Gallatin, and 
had obtained money there. Seeing himself observed, he sloped 
for the depot, and endeavored to conceal himself. The citi- 
zens who had contributed to his relief, followed him, and were 
disposed to arrest him; but the kind-hearted gentleman who 
had befriended him, interposed, and he was let off with the 
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money he had gotten, upon the solemn promise that he would 
dosonomore. The gentleman wrote to us stating these facts, 
with a view to an effort for his reformation ; ; as such a course 
would be likely soon to bring him into the penitentiary. He 
was described as youthful, very intelligent, handsome, and pre- 
possessing ; qualities, physical and intellectual, which corres- 
ponded with the person of Thomas B. Lawson. 

I immediately wrote to his father, informing him of the 
facts above stated, sending him the letter of the gentleman in 
Elizabethtown, and the appeal made to the people by the young 
man for money, and requesting him as soon as his son returned 
home, or as soon as he could obtain any communication with 
him, to adjure him to forsake such a life, which would assur- 
edly bring disgrace and ruin upon him very soon, and was 
a cause of great distress as well as astonishment to his in- 

structors. 

In a few days I receiv ed a letter from Mr. Lawson, assuring 
me that his son had not been from home for months, and had 
been too unwell to leave home, and also one from the young 
man himself, in which he said, “I am very sorry that such a 
report has gone out about me, for I am not guilty. I have 
been staying at home since I left Danville, because my health 
is very bad. I thank you very much for your kindness in ex- 
pressing your grief, sorrow and amazement. I was much 
surprised also. I think that he must be an impostor. I 
would have thought you would have known my hand-writing 
better than that. I do not think the hand-writing looks any- 
thing like mine. I am very sorry for your sake, and my 
parents also, but I do not feel any self-reproach, because I am 
innocent of the charge of rambling and begging. 

‘“‘ My father will tell you that I have not been from home 
since I returned from school. * * * *“ * * TIT am truly 
thankful that your teaching has had an effect ever to keep me 
from acting in that manner, and I still hope to be remembered 
as a friend by all my teachers, especially by yourself, as my 
principal teacher and adviser.” 

We ought indeed to have been able at once, from the hand- 
writing, to have detected the imposiure ; but in the hurry and 
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surprise of our grief, we did not notice the hand-writing par- 
ticularly. There have been several speaking persons passing 
at different times through Kentucky as deaf-mutes, and I 
rather came to the conclusion that the impostor was not a 
mute, as there was hardly a trace of mute idiom in his appeal. 
I was meditating a publication in the papers, putting the pub- 
lic on their guard against his practices, when, in a short time, 
I received a letter from Cincinnati, signed W. H. Carroll, in- 
forming that “Mr. Thomas Lawson,” whom he had seen in 
Augusta, Kentucky, had requested him to call on me, on his 
way to Knoxville, and get for him a duplicate certificate, as 
he had lost the one that had been awarded him, but that as 
the writer had declined going to Knoxville, to please to send 
it to “ Mr. Lawson,” to Covington, Ky., to the care of Mr. John 
W. King, where he would be in a few days—that he seemed 
very anxious to get it, as he contemplated going west ona 
visit. This letter was written in quite a different hand from 
that of the appeal. ° 


I immediately wrote to the mayor of Covington, giving him 
all the preceding facts, and sending a blank letter to Coving- 


ton, directed to “‘Mr. Thomas Lawson,” requesting that he 
should be arrested when he called for it. In a few days I re- 
ceived a letter from the city marshal, that he was arrested, and 
was ‘‘a sharp fellow,” and requesting to know what should be 
done with him. After considerable falsifying and manceuver- 
ing he gave his true name and place of residence. 

I requested the mayor to detain him until I could ascertain 
whether he was a mute or not, and if he was, until his friends 
could be apprised of his conduct and situation, and have the 
opportunity to come and take him home. It was satisfactorily 
ascertained that he was a mute; the case was published in the 
local papers, and his friends came for him, and he was dis- 
missed; his friends expressing the hope “ that it would do him 
good.” 

I learn that he had received a good education, and was a 
young man of fine address, and originaily of amiable qualities, 
and that his parents were highly respectable and worthy per- 
sons; that having the free use of money he had fallen into bad 
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habits, and for three or four years had led an idle, worthless 
life, running into gambling and every kind of dissipation. 
My correspondent expressed the hope that his arrest and im- 
prisonment would prove a good lesson to him,—saying that it 
was just what he deserved, and might convince him that the 
way of the transgressor is hard, and turn him to the track of a 
virtuous and industrious life—that it seemed to be one of those 
cases in which the kindest and most favorable influences and 
the most faithful instruction fail to restrain from the paths of 
evil, and the individual must be left to experience in his own 
person the bitterness of a wicked life. 

I hope that these kind expectations may be realized; and 
this sad narrative is here given solely as a warning to other 
educated mutes, who may be tempted to ramble and beg rather 
than earn a living by honest industry. I hope they may see 
that sooner or later, the way of the transgressor is sure to 
turn out hard, and that he is sure to be detected and arrested 
when he least expects it. 

I have only to add, that the true Thomas B. Lawson went to 
Covington, near which city he lives, to see the unfortunate 
young man who had assumed his name. In a few days after, 
he wrote saying, ‘“*I am in hopes that he will quit acting such 
villainy at once, for his own sake and mine. It is a great pity 
for the deaf-mutes, because the people will not have much pity 
on them now, for fear they are acting the part that is 
or was doing.” 

P.S. Perhaps I ought to add a fact which I had intended 
to suppress—that this young man had recently married an 
amiable young lady, a deaf-mute also. ‘ Whether she or her 
parents would go crazy or not,” says my correspondent, “ I 
know not.” This story at least should warn all young ladies 
and their parents against contracting marriages with vagrants 
of every class. 
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FURTHER PARTICULARS IN RELATION TO A SINGULAR 
CASE OF LOSS OF SPEECH. 


LETTER FROM B. M. FAY. 


[A PREVIOUS communication from Mr. Fay will be recollect- 
ed in the Annals for April, 1858, reporting the case of a lady 
who in consequence of a severe and protracted illness, which 
deprived her for the time of both hearing and sight, had suf- 
fered what appeared to be a permanent loss of the power of 
speech, as the result of a mental affection, and not from paraly- 
sis of the vocal organs. She could only speak some easy words, 
as yes, no, Charley, Billy, &c., communicating her ideas to 
her friends only by means of signs and a few disconnected 
words. Yet she could understand every thing said to her, 
and her mental powers, as manifested in the memory of events 
and ability to attend to household duties, seemed not at all 
impaired. It appears to be one of those cases of which many 
are on record, of partial impairment of mental power, limited 


to some special faculty or function, resulting, as we know, 
from disease which has affected the physical organ of the 
mind, but, further than this, quite inexplicable in the present 
state of our knowledge.—Ebiror. ] 


Michigan Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Fuint, Jan. 25, 1860. 

SAMUEL Porter, Esq., 

Dear Sik,—You inquire if I have followed up that case 
of lost speech? I have to some extent, but not been able to 
overtake it. 

After the case was reported to you, the lady herself came to 
our institution, and I attempted for a few weeks to instruct 
her, but without much success. 

I commenced with her in the same manner that we do with 
a deaf-mute who has never been taught written language, or 
known how to form the letters of the alphabet, excepting the 
use of signs, which in her case would be superfluous, as she 
could hear, and understand the meaning of what was uttered. 
She could write readily from a copy, her chirography being as 
good as it ever had been. 
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I commenced with the first of Dr. Peet’s “ Elementary Les- 
sons.” When I pronounced audibly the words pen, key, pin, 
hat, &c., she knew the meaning of each word; but when re- 
quested to write them without a copy, she could not do it. 
She could not pronounce the words, nor the letters of which 
these are formed; could not, with the book in her hand, sub- 
stitute the written for the printed letters. 

When the word had been written for her several times and 
erased, after repeated trials, she would be able to reproduce it. 
But if in five minutes the same word were called for, she could 
not possibly remember the form, nor a single letter of it. She 
had previously practiced on the alphabet, and been able for the 
time being to form all the letters. I call up some familiar 
association ; tell her, for instance, that the first letter of the 
word, naming the letter, is also the first letter of her own 
name, and she instantly forms it. But in two or three min. 
utes afterward, call for the same word again and she is utterly 
bewildered and lost as to its form or any of its letters. I again 
pronounce the first letter, but she can not recall the form of 
that letter until the familiar association is repeated. 

After spending an hour in this kind of exercise, I would 
give her half a dozen words to take to her room and practice 
upon till the next day. She would employ herself on these 
very industriously, for she was exceedingly desirous of learn- 
ing to read and write, and the next day come to my room and 
be able perhaps to write some of the words correctly. But 
when these were erased and any one of them called for, she 
could not reproduce it. When any word of the lesson for the 
day before was called for, it was all gone, utterly and irrecov 
erably gone from her. 

The one grand deficiency seemed to be, that her memory 
could retain nothing ; or at least nothing pertaining to written 
language. She remembered events which transpired previous 
to her sickness ; events pertaining to the seminary where she 
had been educated, and circumstances about her own wedding, 
she remembered accurately. This, however, as she could 
neither write nor speak, could be ascertained only by questions 
which admitted of yes or no for an answer. She also remem- 
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bered ordinary events which had transpired since her sickness. 
She seemed to remember the ages of her children, and knew 
from week to week how long she had been in the institution, 
how long since her husband last wrote her, and when it would 
be time to expect another letter. These letters she seemed 
perfectly to understand and appreciate when read to her. 

Well, as my progress in teaching her written language was 
pretty much like the progress of coming out of the well by the 
frog, which jumped up two feet every day and fell back three 
every night, I concluded to try a different kind of instruction. 
It seemed to me that as she could hear and comprehend per- 
fectly what was said with the voice, she might be taught to 
articulate, and communicate to others by speaking. Deaf- 
mutes had been taught to articulate by observing the motion 
of the lips, tongue, &c. Much more then might she be taught, 
for she had the additional advantage of hearing the sounds 
uttered, and understanding their import when intelligence was 
conveyed by them. 

So I commenced with the elementary sounds of vowels. 
Some of these she could imitate for the moment, but ask her 
to reproduce the sound the next moment, and she was entirely 
bewildered and had lost all conception of it. I made repeated 
trials of this kind day after day, but memory failed her, just 
as it had done in the effort to form letters and words with the 
pen or pencil. I think there was no failure in the physical 
organs of speech. 

Was memory then alone obliterated when she lay in those 
terrible spasms? And memory only so far as pertains to the 
use of language? For she still remembers ordinary events, 
and understands language spoken by others. 

I was loth to come to this conclusion without longer efforts 
to teach her. I think it possible if the trial had continued a 
year or more, something encouraging might have resulted. 
But as she had young children, the youngest a babe, at home, 
it was hard for her and for them to be separated, and so after 
three or four weeks, she left the institution and returned to 
her family. 

Her friends hoped that her speech would be restored in a 
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sudden and mysterious manner, as had already been her sight 
and hearing. 

She is still, so far as I know, residing in Michigan. I wrote 
her husband some six or eight months since, but could not 
ascertain that there had been any change in her condition. 

To account for her being able to appreciate what is spoken, 
while she can not speak, read or write, I would suggest the 
following. 

She lay physically prostrated for weeks and months after her 
hearing had been restored. During all this time, her family 
and friends were conversing by her bedside, and she was hear- 
ing and attending to what was said. It is natural to suppose 
that special effort would have been made by her friends to be 
understood by her, and that they would endeavor to ascertain 
from time to time whether this were so, which would call forth 
corresponding efforts on her part, to this result. But she was 
supposed to be physically unable to speak, and so, few if any 
efforts would have been made by her friends in that direction, 
and no books or written communications would be presented 
to her notice. If during that time equal efforts had been made 
to induce her to converse and read, might she not have re- 
tained the ability for the latter in as good a degree as she 
does for the former? May not the reason why she lost the 
ability to speak and read, be, because her mind in respect to 
these exercises lay dormant so much longer than in respect to 
hearing and attending to what she heard? This is merely a 
suggestion, and may not be the true theory of these strange 
results. Yours respectfully, B. M. Fay. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SCHOOL EXERCISES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


In giving out a lesson in areading-book to a class sufficient- 
ly advanced, a method of preparation like the following is to be 
recommended for its thoroughness; though without preten- 
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sion to novelty in the particular processes which go to make 
it up. 

Take the first word which needs elucidation in the lesson, 
and, as the first step, write out a definition and explanation of 
its meaning, as full and clear as can be given, by the means, 
at least mainly and ordinarily, of words already known. Let 
what is thus given, be copied by each pupil into a book pro- 
vided him for the purpose. This done, let the teacher exhibit 
to the class, one or more examples illustrating the correct use 
of the word, and direct attention also to its use in the text- 
book. The pupils may as well copy also these examples into 
their books. Next, let the pupils try their hand at original 
examples, and present the result on their slates for correction. 
With some classes, or rather, with every class below a certain 
stage of advancement, it will be best to require the pupils to 
study the examples given by the teacher, so as to be able to 
repeat them at the time word for word, before attempting to 
compose others themselves. Let the corrections be rapidly 
made, and with particular reference to any misuse of the word 
in hand. Proceed then, after the same manner, with the next 
word needing explanation, and so on through the lesson. 

In pursuing this course, the teacher will at the same time 
make use of the sign-language, to such extent as his discretion 
may dictate, in explanation of, or as supplementary to, what 
he thus gives in writing. 

It may also be remarked, that it will not ordinarily be expe- 
dient to go into the collateral meanings and applications, or 
even always to unfold the most general sense of the word, any 
farther than may tend to throw light upon its particular mean- 
ing or application in the given case, and never to such an ex- 
tent as may tend to distract and overload the mind. On this 
point there is a demand for the exercise of the soundest judg- 
ment, having not only a due respect to the word itself and its 
connection in the given sentence, but also aiming at a just 
adaptation to the previous knowledge of the pupils. Ofcourse, 
it will be proper to recall to mind any meaning or application of 
the word which may have been previously learned. 

Preparation having been made in this manner, the lesson can 
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then be studied by the class in such ways as the teacher may 
direct. 

Our text-books ought to be so constructed that no more new 
words should occur within the limits suitable for a single les- 
son, than can be disposed of in this way within the time 
which may properly be allotted to this preparatory exercise, 
besides, moreover, the elucidation of any new form of con- 
struction that may be presented. Further than this, ought 
they not in all cases, to be furnished with printed definitions 
and explanations, and also with printed illustrative examples, 
in order to expedite the work, and to enable the pupil to study 
by himself, without being so constantly and to such a degree 
dependent directly on the aid of his teacher? A supplement 
of this description, adapted to whatever text-book may be used, 
can at any time be got up by itself in a separate form. 


In the instruction of the deaf and dumb, there is much loss, 
resulting from the fugitive nature of so many of their exer- 
cises in composition. If, after the teacher has bestowed pains 
upon the correction of the exercises, they are immediately 
effaced, it will be well if the instruction given be not, a good 
part of it at least, effaced also from the mind of the pupil, and 
the labor expended be so far in vain. The rapidity which is 
so often indispensable, will render impossible the total avoid- 
ance of this waste. A plan for occasional exercises, substan- 
tially as follows, has been adopted by an instructor of skill and 
experience, with a view to economy of advantage in this re- 
spect, and as answering also another special end of import- 
ance, which we shall presently mention; besides involving, as 
will also appear, still other minor advantages. 

The teacher selects some incident, or statement of fact,—say 
from the current news of the day,—and communicates it to 
the pupils by natural signs; helping them at the same time to 
such single words, or longer expressions, as he may judge ex- 
pedient. Having provided the class with paper and pencils, 
to be used instead of slates, he requires them to write out as 
well as they can, what he has thus communicated. He then 
corrects, by interlineation and erasure with the pencil. Each 
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pupil copies his piece as thus corrected, into a book of his own, 
and can, of course, retain the loose sheet with the errors and 
corrections as long as he may find it useful for comparison. 
After this is done, the teacher expresses the same ideas in a 
form which they would naturally take under the hand of a 
well-educated person; and may even give two or more differ- 
ent forms, if he chooses. This, or these, the pupil copies also 
into his book, and by comparing the same with his own effort, 
he receives, in addition to being taught grammatical correct- 
ness, a lesson in style, of hardly less value. 

It is evident, that in simply correcting the mistakes of our 
pupils in grammar and the sense of words, and rectifying at 
the same time such other faults of expression as it may be ex- 
pedient to notice in correcting their compositions, we entirely 
fail to give them a knowledge of a quite proper and natural 
manner of expression. Their defects in this respect being sel- 
dom fully pointed out, their style always remains peculiar, and 
is recognized at a glance as the work of either a deaf-mute, or 
of a foreigner not yet versed in the language. Certainly, there 
can be no so ready a way of avoiding this result, as by placing 
under the eye of the pupil, his own work side by side with a 
version expressing the same ideas in proper king’s English. 

Other incidental advantages have been realized in connec- 
tion with this exercise. Its tendency to stimulate the pupils 
to care and pains-taking, is quite obvious. Their several pa- 
pers and books also pass around from hand to hand, and thus 
they learn much from the comparison of so many different 
ways of expressing the same ideas, and from observing each 
other’s mistakes and the corrections. 


It is by processes such as these, which make thorough work, 
instead of a slip-shod, half-and-half way of teaching, that the 
highest and most satisfactory results are to be realized. 

We have offered these suggestions, with the hope of draw- 
ing out from other teachers, brief statements of such methods 
and expedients, derived from experience, or proposed for con- 
sideration and experiment, as they may think it might be use- 
ful to publish. We should like to gather from different quar 
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ters enough for a chapter of this sort in each number of the 
Annals. Such communications need not be withheld because 
singly they may seem insignificant or trivial. If freely con- 
tributed, as they might be, the aggregate result would swell to 
dimensions of no mean importance. 


NOTICES OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


NEW YORK. 


WE have the Forty-first Annual Report of the New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, for the year 1859. The 
officers in the intellectual department consist of Harvey P. 
Peet, LL. D., Principal, Isaac Lewis Peet, Vice Principal and 
Instructor of the High Class, with fourteen teachers of the 
ordinary classes, of whom five are liberally educated men, 
seven are deaf-mute men, and two are females, not deaf. 
Two of the deaf-mutes were appointed during the year, in the 
place of two female teachers who resigned. The number of 
pupils at the close of the year was 298; males, 162; females, 
136; supported by the state of New York, 220; New Jersey, 
16; city of New York, 16; by friends, 34; by the Institution, 
12. Fifty-two pupils had been admitted during the year, and 
fifty-nine had left the Institution. ‘The expenses for current 
support were about $43,350; also, for building and repairs, 
$5,050; and interest on building account, $13,337. It is ex- 
pected that the value of land will rise so that in a few years the 
last item may be abated by the sale of such portions of the 
grounds of the Institution as can be spared. Mention is made 
of a bequest to the Institution of ten thousand dollars, by Seth 
Grosvenor, late of New York city. 

The health of the pupils had been good, except a visitation 
of measles. Two pupils, a boy and a girl, went home in the 
winter on account of ill health, and there died of consumption. 
A lad of sixteen, while on his way to the Institution from his 
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home, was overtaken and killed by a train, while walking im- 
prudently on the railroad track. 

Shoe-making, cabinet-work, tailoring, and gardening, are 
pursued by the pupils, though under some embarrassment for 

- want of suitable shop-room. It is designed to introduce print- 
ing and wood-engraving at a future day. 

. The Report offers some valuable remarks on the differences 
between the deaf and dumb and other children, and the con- 
sequent difficulties to be overcome in the education of the for- 
mer, and the means by which the end is accomplished, noticing 
briefly the use of the oral alphabet in the German system, and 
the preferable method by signs, writing, and the manual alpha- 
bet; to which last, the Report gives the precedence above wri- 
ting as an instrument of instruction. Mention is made also of 
the analysis of sentences by means of grammatical symbols. 
“The result at which we aim,” the Report proceeds to say, 
‘is to train our pupils to attach their ideas directly to words ; 
and this is readily attained in the case of simple sentences and 
familiar phrases, the mere sight of which suggests the idea in- 
tended.” To bring them to this point in the reading of more 
complicated sentences, is represented as more difficult and not 
always fully accomplished. Reference is made, however, to 
‘“‘the compositions of some members of the High Class,” to 
show the very gratifying success which is in some instances 
attained in the difficult attempt “ to train the ideas of our pu- 
pils to the march of words.” 

The Report concludes with an expression of confidence, in 
reliance on the justice and benevolence of the legislature, un- 
der the blessing of heaven, that “the institution has now suc- 
cessfully passed through the season of trial and difficulty, [of 
a financial nature,| that menaced its usefulness.” 

In the document is included a Report on the annual exam- 
ination, which occupied three days at the close of the term in 
July, and was conducted by a Committee of the Board, assisted 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction ; except the 
examination of the High Class, which was delegated to the 
Rey. Dr. Dickson and the Hon. Robert G. Rankin, whose 
Report is embodied in that of the Committee.. The genera} 
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results are given, with some few details, and specimens are 
presented of compositions by members of several of the classes, 
including a very handsome valedictory address, delivered as a 
part of the closing exercises, by a graduating member of the 
High Class. The studies in which the High Class underwent 
examination in a manner highly satisfactory to the Commit- 
tee, were algebra, moral science, chemistry, history and geog- 
raphy, mental science, logic and rhetoric, the French language, 
and English composition. The examination was made the 
occasion for distributing the decorations awarded to the pupils 
according to their conduct during the year, consisting of 
badges of different colors, according as their conduct had 
appeared without fault for periods of 40, 30, 20,10, 5, or 
1 week, a different badge for each degree; and at the close, 
were conferred the diplomas and certificates, upon those who 
had completed their courses of study. 

The compositions of pupils, as above mentioned, afford grat- 
ifying evidence of proficiency. The gratification with which 
we read them, would, however, be still greater, if particulars 
were stated in each case, so as to inform us whether the writer 
was deaf from birth, and if not, at what age the hearing had 
been lost, and whether the deafness was partial or total. We 
do not make the suggestion in the spirit of fault-finding, still 
less as imputing any sinister motive ; but because it is to many 
a matter of special interest to know these facts, and the state- 
ment of them would, as it seems to us, more fully answer the 
ends for which these compositions are published and recérded 
in the Reports. The omission may lead some persons to infer, 
contrary to the real fact, that all the good compositions are the 
productions of semi-mutes. 

We hope the text-book of arithmetic, of which mention is 
made as having been prepared by one of the professors, may 
before long be published and put within the reach of other in- 
structors. We observe also that the Examining Committee 
of the High Class commend the system of instruction on the 
chemistry of common life, which had been used, written by Dr. 
Dudley Peet. 

An Appendix to the Report gives the oration and poem de- 
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livered at the first anniversary of the Alumni Association of 
the High Class, which were published in the Annals. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


We have the Report of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, for 1859. The number of pupils was 201; 
males, 112; females, 89; being an increase of 23 over the pre- 
ceding year. Supported in whole or in part by the state of 
Pennsylvania, 156; Maryland, 20; New Jersey, 8; Delaware, 
4; friends, or the Institution, 13. Of 60 pupils admitted dur- 
ing the year, 26 were born deaf; 13 became deaf by scarlet 
fever ; 16 by other causes specified; and 5 by causes unknown. 
Mr. A. B. Hutton is the Principal, and there are ten instruct- 
ors of classes, three of whom are deaf-mutes. The expenses 
of the year for current support, were about $39,175. 

An unusual degree of sickness had prevailed. There were 
eighty cases of measles in May and June, several attended 
with dangerous lung inflammation, and one which terminated 
fatally. There were also two deaths from malignant typhoid 
fever, and one from an abscess of the brain, connected with 
caries of the bones of the head, of long standing. 

The Institution has a tailoring and a shoemaking shop, for 
employing the pupils when out of school. 

“The Board” says the Report, “have determined to employ 
an additional assistant teacher, whose especial duty it shall be 
to impart instruction to our scholars in the art of penmanship. 
' The ‘hope is entertained that many may be fitted to become 
copyists, and an opportunity thus afforded to them of gaining 
a respectable livelihood. 

“It affords the Directors sleasare to state, that a former 
pupil has been elected Recorder of Deeds in one of the coun- 
ties of our state, an office which he will no doubt fill with honor 
to himself and advantage to his fellow-citizens.” 

The site of the Institution is on Broad street, Philadelphia, 
200 by 235 feet. It is expected that increasing population 
will soon render larger buildings necessary, and the question 
is to be considered by the Board, whether they will continue 
the present location, or whether “a suitable site, within a con- 
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venient distance from the populous portion of the city, should 
be procured, and an edifice, which should possess the advan- 
tage of modern improvements, constructed.” 
The death of three members of the Board is mentioned, 
Messrs. John Bacon, Thomas H. White, and Edward Yarnall. 
Specimens of composition are appended to the Report. 


KENTUCKY. 


The Report of the Kentucky Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, (at Danville,) for the two years ending in November, 
1859, being the fourth biennial, and the thirty-sixth annual, 
report, represents the Institution as having extended its pros- 
perity and usefulness. Mr. J. A. Jacobs is the Principal, and 
there are five instructors of classes, including Rev. S. B. 
Cheek, the Vice Principal, and two deaf-mutes, one of whom, 
Mr. E. B. Miles, had been appointed in the place of Miss E. A. 
Young, (now Mrs. Cozatt,) also a deaf-mute, who had been a 
faithful and much valued teacher for several years. 

Two deaths among the pupils had occurred in 1859, one 
from erysipelas, and one from putrid sore throat. Previous 
to this there had been only three cases of death since 1835. 

Thirty-seven acres of first-rate farming land, at a conven- 
ient distance, had been purchased, at a hundred and twenty- 
five dollars per acre; besides a small lot at five hundred dollars, 
to enlarge the ground around the buildings. 

For the employment of the larger boys out of school-hours, 
it would appear that they are distributed among the shops of 
fifteen different proprietors in the neighborhood, at the follow- 
ing trades, viz., printing, tin-work, blacksmithing, carriage 
and coach-making, saddle-making, gun-smithing, carpentry, 
cabinet-making, and working in marble. The girls attend to 
sewing and household work, to the latter of which, the Report 
says that some parents are so unwise as to object, and states 
that, ‘“‘ A few years ago, a couple of young women were actu- 
ally taken from the Institution for this cause; and their edu- 
cation sacrificed, because they were regarded with too much 
foolish tenderness to be allowed to make up their own beds, 
clean their own rooms, and wash the plates in which they 
themselves ate, even when supported at the public expense.” 
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The roof of the new building was blown off by a violent hur- 
ricane, and being again replaced, took fire by the carelessness 
of the tinners employed in covering it, so as to cause consid- 
erable damage. 

We find two lists of pupils, one for each of the two years, 

‘both of course composed in great part of the same names. 
We will give the summary of each, side by side : 
1857-8. 1858-9. 

Males, ; . 48 56 
Females, . ; ; ; 42 53 
Totally deaf, ; . 89 48 
Hear more or less, 58 
Doubtful, . ; 2 
Speak more or less, . 15 
Congenitally deaf, ‘ 45 
Deaf by known disease, 
Cause not ascertained, . ‘ 6 
Disease, unknown, . 7 
Doubtful, congenital or 2* 

The numbers for deafness caused by scarlet fever are 6 and 7. 

We have also a continuation of the catalogue of the pupils 
from the commencement of the Institution, amounting in all 
to 399. We would suggest that the statistics would be in a 
more serviceable shape, if the summary on the points specified 
above could also be brought down from the beginning, or from 
whatever time the records commence furnishing the data. A 
good feature in these statistics is the introduction of the points 
in relation to degree of deafness, and the retaining of speech, 
which have commonly been neglected. 

The Report invites attention to the specification of the causes 
of deafness, as showing that proper care would do much to 
avert the misfortune and diminish its frequency; adding, that 
some of the congenital cases undoubtedly result from the want 
of proper comfort and care for the mother, previous to the 
birth of the child. It affirms also that from ten to twenty per 


* Slight discrepancies’ appear on a comparison of items with the “ ‘oo, ” in the 
second column. 
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cent. of deaf-mutes are the children of cousins; and advocates 
the propriety of laws prohibiting such intermarriages. It does 
not consider deafness properly hereditary, except in a very few 
families. We have in the catalogue of present pupils, three 
of the Hoagland family and name, in relation to one of whom 
the remarks are, “‘ Congenital; father, two brothers, two sis- 
ters, three cousins, seven second cousins, deaf and dumb;” 
and we have two named Reed, and upon one of them the re- 
marks are, ‘* Congenital; father, brother, sister and uncle deaf 
and dumb. A branch of the Hoagland family.” We should 
like to see the genealogy of this family fully drawn out. 

The Report gives us the arrangement of the classes and 
studies for each of the two years, and also the rank sustained 
by each pupil, under the several heads of application, improve- 
ment, and behavior, as denoted by numbers from 1 to 5. The 
plan of thus placing on a public record the merits of edch pupil, 
is a new one, and might prove a powerful incentive. We are 
not certain but that the plan of simply sending periodically to 
the parents a similar record of the class to which the child be- 
longs, might prave on the whole more efficient, as tending less 
to the discouragement of those of weaker capacity. 

The text books named as in use are, the Bible, Ackerman’s 
Natural History, Goodrich’s Second Reader, Abbott’s “ Com- 
mon Things,” Cornell’s and Morse’s Geographies, Smith’s 
Arithmetic, Monteith’s Youth’s History of the United States, 
Dr. Peet’s Scripture Lessons, and his Course of Instruction, 
Part I.; besides which, others are referred to, not designated 
by their particular titles, as English Grammar, and Roman 
and English History. We notice that “oral” instruction is 
mentioned repeatedly in distinction from that given in writing, 
which of course does not here mean by word of mouth; yet 
however convenient it would be, it can hardly be considered 
allowable to employ the term in the sense we suppose intended. 

The expenses of the two years for current support, averaged 

over $12,000 per annum. 
' The tax commissioners of the counties are required by law 
to report the names of all deaf-mutes within their respective 
limits. The returns have been imperfect, but so far as they 
have been made, the list is given in the Report. 
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OHIO. 


The Thirty-third Annual Report of the Ohio Institution for 
the Deafand Dumb, for the year 1859, informs us of no essen- 
tial change in the condition of the Institution. The Rev. Col- 
lins Stone continues the Superintendent, with the same corps 
of teachers, eight in number, as before. The Report urges 
again the need of a new edifice, an appropriation for which, 
we learn with regret, failed again of passing, at the recent ses- 
sion of the legislature, though lost by but a single vote. The 
insufficiency of the present accommodations is represented as 
so great, that not more than half of those who ought to be 
there, can now be admitted, with the utmost crowding; and 
instead of inviting and searching out those who are proper 
subjects for the privileges of the Institution, it is necessary 
constantly to reject numerous applicants. Surely, the great 
and growing state of Ohio, though it labors under a somewhat 
onerous burden of taxation, ought not to hesitate and pro- 
crastinate in a case like this. During the year, the establish- 
ment has been furnished throughout with new single bedsteads 
of iron, and hair mattresses, with suitable bed-clothing. Also, 
a well-furnished gymnasium has been erected for the male pu- 
pils, and a new fence built around the lot. Stoves for coal 
have been substituted for the old furnaces in which wood was 
used. ‘There are no work-shops for the boys, but they had 
done a great deal of out-door work of various kinds, and the 
girls accomplished a large amount of sewing, besides household 
work. The number of pupils at the close of the year was 158; 
males, 90; females,68. The disbursements of the year, were, 
for current expenses, $21,392, and for improvements and re- 
pairs, $3,750. 

The Report of the Superintendent has some just and forcible 
remarks on the subject of quackery in respect to the cure of 
deafness; such as can not be too often presented to the atten- 
tion of the friends of deaf-mutes. The question in regard to 
teaching articulation and lip-reading, is also discussed; and 
while admitting that instruction in these arts should be given 
to semi-mutes, the futility of throwing away efforts to this end, 
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in the case of those properly deaf and dumb, except in instances 
of rare occurrence, is conclusively demonstrated. There is a 
question in this connection, which there was no occasion to 
consider in the Report, but which may yet become one of 
practical concern, that is, whether the class ofsemi-mutes should 
be instructed under a method so distinct as to require their 
entire separation from the mass of the deaf and dumb, or 
should be educated with the others as at present, and receive, 
besides, such special instruction as their own case requires. 

The document embraces also the Report of a select commit- 
tee to the legislature on the subject of the mechanical training 
of the deaf and dumb, which was inserted in Vol. XI., No. 2, 
of the Annals. 

The Physician’s Report represents the health of the pupils 
as having been uniformly good, with the exception of one case 
of serious disease resulting from constitutional causes. 


INDIANA. 

The Fifteenth Report of the Indiana Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, for 1858, failed to reach us when it was 
issued. We shali notice it now, together with the Sixteenth, 
for the year ending November, 1859. 

The Fifteenth Report informs us that the Institution had 
almost entirely recovered from the evil effects of the suspen- 
sion for want of funds in 1857, and both Reports represent it 
as in a highly flourishing condition. It continued under the 
superintendence of Thomas Mac Intire, A. M.; and the assist- 
ant teachers, in 1859, were seven, two of them deaf-mutes. 
Mr. W. S. Marshall, a recent college-graduate, had taken the 
place of Miss Trask, who resigned to take a similar situation 
in the Illinois Institution. Miss Very, also, in 1858, resigned 
her place as teacher. Miss Gillett, the matron, had resigned, 
and was succeeded by Miss Taylor, previously the assistant 
matron. 

The health of the inmates had been remarkably good. For 
three years the only case of death was in January, 1859, the 
result of chronic epilepsy. The only diseases in 1858, were 
influenza and mild attacks of chills and fever. 
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The number of pupils at the close of the term in 1859, was 
147 ; more than 90 of whom were males. The expenses for 
current support were, for 1858, about $22,900; for 1859, 
$27,400 ; both inclusive of repairs and furniture, but not of 
shop expenses. 

Shoe-making and cabinet-making are carried on ; coopering 
having been abandoned. The net profits of the shops for 
1859, were $655.86. Their influence was good, with the 
exception that some of the boys, after learning how to make a 
shoe, had been disposed to quit the school for the purpose of 
turning their skill at once to their own pecuniary account. 
The Superintendent recommends that steam power be pro- 
vided to propel machinery in the cabinet shop. 

The following table is given in the Report to show that 
Indiana has on her list of State beneficiaries, a greater number 
of deaf-mutes in proportion to the population, than any other 
of the Eastern or Middle States, taking the numbers according 
to the recent Reports. 


No. State 


States. Population. | Beneficiaries 


New Hampshire, . ; 317,976 
Vermont, . 314,120 
Massachusetts, . 991,514 
Rhode Island, 147,545 
Connecticut, 370,792 
New York, . ; . | 8,097,394 
Pennsylvania, ‘ . | 2,811,786 
New Jersey, 489,466 
Delaware, . 90,616 
Ohio, . . | 1,980,427 
Maryland, . ‘ ‘ 492,666 
Indiana, ; 988,416 


Upon this we would remark, that the portion of the popula- 
tion of Indiana between the ages of 5 and 10, amounted in 
1850, to 155,932; and in Massachusetts, to only 101,845; in 
Connecticut, to 38,344 ; and in New York, to 372,139. These 
in 1860, would, if living, be between the ages of 15 and 20. 
The ratio of the numbers of deaf-mute beneficiaries as above, 


| 1.13,095 
| 1.19,873 3 
| 1.11,634 
| 1.10,575 
| 1.12295 
| 1. 8,828 | 
| 1.12,389 
| 1.18,486 
| 1.20,311 
| 1. 7,478 
| 1.13,203 
1.25,929 
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to the numbers for this portion of the population, is, for Con- 
necticut, 1:913; for Indiana, 1:1061; for Massachusetts, 
1:1184 ; for New York, 1:1488. It is also to be considered, 
that the population of the West has increased more rapidly 
within the last ten years than the East. There is also a some- 
what greater range of age in the pupils at the Western Insti- 
tutions than at the Eastern, those of suitable age having in 
previous years been more generally educated in the Eastern 
States than in the Western. We think at least, that the 
range is greater, though there are more of tender age in East- 
ern than in Western Institutions. 

Still, the conviction is expressed in the Report, that there 
is in Indiana, a large number of suitable subjects for admis- 
sion to the Institution, females particularly, who have not yet 
availed themselves of the privilege. 

Mention is made of the public examination of the pupils 
yearly at the close of the term; in 1858, in the first instance. 
At the close, “‘ certificates of the standing of each are distribu- 
ted to all the members of the several classes.” 

The desirableness of heating the building by steam is again 
urged in the Fifteenth Report, and Gould’s apparatus is rec- 
ommended, and reasons in its favor are quoted from the 
report of an architect on the subject. The experiment with 
the benzole gas for light, had proved a failure, on account of 
the many contingencies liable to interfere with the perfect 
working of the apparatus. Gas, however, had been intro- 
duced from the city gas-works, and the advantage was consid- 
ered as cheaply purchased at the cost of $1,700 paid to the com- 
pany, to defray in part the expense of making the connection. 

In 1859, the plan of financial management which had been 
in force since 1852, was changed by act of the legislature, so 
as to devolve the responsibility upon the Trustees, instead of 
having the Superintendent responsible directly and solely to 
the disbursing officers of the State. 

The conclusion of the Sixteenth Report, remarks upon the 
beneficent results that had been realized in consequence of the 
operations of the Institution, which had then extended over a 
period of fifteen years. 

23 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Eleventh Report of the South Carolina Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, is for the year ending 
October, 1859. 

The location is at Cedar Spring, four miles south of the town 
of Spartanburg, and on the line of railroad from Columbia. 
Principal, Mr. N. P. Walker, with one male and one female 
assistant teacher for the deaf and dumb, and a principal in- 
structor, and a female assistant for the blind. 

The new building, consisting of “the main part and the 
east wing,’ was nearly finished, and was to cost $32,578. 
Some further expense would, however, be necessary for its 
entire completion. Kitchen, out-houses and other improve- 
ments and furniture were to cost $7,802. 

The current expenses of the year were about $6,550. 
Number of pupils, twenty deaf and dumb, and fourteen blind. 
An increase is expected after the completion of the buildings. 

The location is represented as unsurpassed for beauty and 
healthfulness. The health of the inmates had been good, with 
the exception of a blind girl who died of pneumonia, contract- 
ed while on the way in coming to connect herself with the 
Institution. 

The arrangements for the comfort and convenience of the 
pupils in their lodging-rooms are quite complete, each having 
a separate wardrobe, drawers, wash-stand, &c. 

“On all occasions when the weather will permit, morning 
and evening walks and exercise are taken in the open air.” 
There is also a boot-shop, and one for broom-making. 

There is also a “ home department,” “ designed for such 
deaf-mutes or blind, as are willing to labor for their support, 
but have not the means to do so without aid,” and “ particu- 
larly intended for orphans and others not otherwise provided 

Specimens of composition by both blind and deaf-mute pupils 
are annexed to the Report. 
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WISCONSIN. 


The Eighth Annual Report of the Wisconsin Institute for 
the Deaf and Dumb, for the year 1859, embraces the Report 
of the Trustees to the Legislature, accompanied by that of the 
Principal, Mr. J. 8. Officer, of the Building Committee, the 
Architect, and the Physician. 

The number of instructors besides the Principal was four. 
Number of pupils at date of Report, 73; males, 48; females, 
25. Current expenses for the year $13,069. 

The main or central building had been completed. The 
Trustees took the responsibility of accomplishing this, at an 
expense of $10,407, though the legislature had appropriated 
for the purpose but $4,000, or less than half the sum which 
had been asked for; making the whole cost of the main build- 
ing, $31,407; the east transverse and lateral wings having 
been previously erected at a further cost of $7,000; and the 
west wings being not yet needed. The appropriations for out- 
side improvements, from the first, have amounted to $5,500. 
More is yet needed for this purpose. The architect also 
recommends steam apparatus for heating the buildings, and 
gas-works and fixtures for light, and provision for a supply of 
water throughout the buildings by hydraulic rams, and a 
vegetable cellar apart from the inhabited buildings, with a 
wood-room above; all of which would cost more than $10,000. 

The aim of the instruction is stated as being not only to 
inform, but chiefly to discipline the mind, and the pupils had 
afforded by their diligence and their interest in study, gratify- 
ing evidence of success attained in this end. 

A threatening obstacle to the usefulness of the Institution 
which had presented itself in a law enacted by the legislature 
previous to the last, requiring indigence as a condition for 
gratuitous admission, had been happily removed by the repeal 
of the law. Still the number of pupils did not exceed half 
the estimated number of the deaf and dumb in the State who 
are of a proper age for instruction. The Report dwells par- 
ticularly upon the causes to which this result is owing, and 
the means to counteract them. Many persons have never even 
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heard of the Institution. Others have no knowledge of its 
purposes. Then, there is often on the part of parents, indif- 
ference, or a mercenary spirit, or poverty, or a foolish indul- 
gence, or excessive anxiety and apprehension, leading them to 
withhold their children from the Institution. The means to 
be employed are the diffusion of information by reports and 
circulars, and through the newspapers, together with the 
agency of benevolent persons, especially ministers, physicians, 
and school-teachers, in finding out the deaf and dumb, and in 
using influence and effort in their behalf. A circular had, 
during the year, been issued by the Institution, printed on a 
broad sheet, with a handsome plate of the buildings, and the 
manual alphabet, and a brief statement in relation to the In- 
stitution ; of which several thousands were distributed over the 
State, and many posted up in public places. It was proposed 
also before long to make a tour for exhibition. 

The exceptions to uniform good health had consisted of 
slight ailments and a few cases of chronic disease. 


LOUISIANA. 


We have the Eighth Annual Report of the Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, presented to the General 
Assembly of the State of Louisiana, January, 1860. The loca- 
tion is at Baton Rouge. The General Superintendent was 
Mr. James 8. Brown. There were four other instructors in 
the deaf-mute department; and on the list we find the names 
of John!D. Kerr, A. B., and Edwin H. Mounger, A. B., in 
place of G. S. Thomas, A. B., and Mr. T. F. Kendall, which 
were in the Report of the previous year. The number of pu- 
pils was 77; 63 deaf-mutes and 14 blind; males, 44; females, 
33. The expenses for 1859, were $24,343, including, for 
repairs and improvements, $1,080, and for printing office, 
$1,685. 

The first instance of the death of a pupil within the walls of 
the Institution had occurred during the year, in the case of a 
young lady, who brought the disease with her, putrid sore 
throat, from her home. 

The Report bears the imprint of the Institution, and is a 
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more than commonly handsome specimen of typographical 
work. Inasmuch as the establishment of the printing depart- 
ment has had an important bearing upon events which have 
transpired since the presentation of this Report, as well as on 
account of the interest of the matter itself, we extract the fol- 
lowing :— 

** By an Act approved March 16, 1859, we were authorized 
to introduce printing for the purpose of instructing the pupils. 
This has been done, by the purchase of a press and printing 
materials, and the employment of a foreman, at a total expense 
of $1,685.18. The boys engaged in setting type and press- 
work, have succeeded beyond all our expectations. They 
have learned with two-fold the rapidity of speaking persons, 
under similar circumstances. Specimens of their work may 
now be seen at the Printing Office in the Institution. We are 
required by law to give over this report to the State Printer ; 
and have done so, but the pupils now lay on your tables this 
specimen of their own work, from the manuscript copy, in the 
same form. We now speak from certain knowledge, when we 
state that these Mute pupils can become accomplished printers. 
They are passionately fond of the occupation, and would, at 
almost any time, rather engage in it than in their ordinary 
recreations. Their Teachers, also, find that it furnishes a 
most important auxiliary to the department of instruction: a 
good scholar and a good printer can be made of a Mute, sooner 
than it would be possible to render him either alone.” 

A plan is also earnestly recommended, with a view to the 
bringing of work to the office, and thereby reducing materially 
the expense of the Institution to the State; which is, that the 
Legislature order the printing of School Libraries, to be dis- 
tributed to all the School Districts over the State, also that a 
project already proposed for printing a “ Journal of Educa- 
tion,” be carried into effect, and the work be done at the In- 
stitution. Mention is also made of the proposition to print a 
“Dictionary of Signs for the Deaf and Dumb,” [which it is 
understood Mr. Brown has prepared.] The Report states that 
‘“‘The General Superintendent of the Institution has, at his 
own expense, procured one of the most extensive fonts in the 
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United States, for printing for the Blind: by a peculiar form 
of this type, the oyly font which has been thus cast, the Blind 
themselves can readily compose any thing which has ever been 
printed for them to read.”” This would save the necessity of 
purchasing books for the blind. It is added, “‘ We have em- 
ployed, at a reasonable compensation, a printer, who in addi- 
tion to his regular trade, understands stereotyping, electrotyp- 
ing, lithographing and engraving, so that if it becomes neces- 
sary, these additional branches can be introduced without the 
increased expense for a foreman for each.” 

A shop had been provided, and a first-rate mechanic, him- 
self blind, was employed to superintend the manufacture of 
brooms and brushes. A carpenter was also employed, who 
would teach that trade to such of the boys as might desire it. 

The success of the entire industrial establishment, is pro- 
nounced as depending mainly on the encouragement given the 
printing department. ‘If no printing is ordered to be done, 
the Printing Office can only be sustained by an annual appro- 
priation of some fifteen hundred dollars.” 

Mention is made of the exploration of the city of New 
Orleans by the General Superintendent, in search of deaf and 
blind children, and of its result, as fully doubling the number 
of pupils from that city. 

Sundry measures are recommended, namely, the erection 
of an iron fence around the premises, “the securing of perma- 
nent servants” by purchase, the heating of the buildings by 
steam, in place of the stoves now in use, and some modifica- 
tion of the law, such that the embarrassing delay which had 
been suffered in realizing the quarterly installments of the 
State appropriation, might be avoided. 

The Report concludes with mentioning in terms of the 
highest commendation, the valuable services of the General 
Superintendent of the Institution. 

We are sorry to have to add that the prosperous state of 
things indicated in the Report has experienced a sudden re- 
verse. It appears that opposition has arisen to the favorite 
plan of the Superintendent for establishing a large printing 
office ; on the ground, so far as we are informed, of an appre- 
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hension that its successful execution would result in the transfer 
of all the State printing to the office of the Institution. The 
Board of Administrators, as it is styled, which is appointed by 
the Governor, was so reconstituted in March last, as to give a 
majority opposed to Mr. Brown, and the result has been the re- 
moval by dismissal or resignation, of every person who held office 
under the Board, in the Institution. A citizen, without expe- 
rience as an instructor, was appointed General Superintend- 
ent. Disorder was of course in the ascendant, and it became 
necessary to dismiss to their homes, in anticipation of the reg- 
ular vacation, such of the pupils as had not been previously 
withdrawn. We learn these facts from a printed letter of Mr. 
Brown, dated at the Institution, June 14th, addressed “To 
the Friends of the Mutes and the Blind,” which gives a minute 
detail of matters connected with the affair, and protests in no 
measured terms against the action of the majority of the Board. 
The letter is “published by A. H. Kay, New Orleans,” who 
was the foreman of the printing office of the Institution. 

We know not what is contemplated or likely to be done, but 
we trust that the misfortune, though such things are much to 
be regretted, will prove but temporary, and that, as has occur- 
red in similar instances before, the Institution will yet outride 
the storm, and resume its career of usefulness. The reminder 
to us is, that too much care can not be exercised to keep the 
cause clear from contact with political affairs. Experience 
has also shown, by too many examples, that benevolent insti- 
tutions which are under the absolute control of the State, can 
not reckon with certainty on a uniform and uninterrupted 
course of prosperity, and that therefore the endeavor should 
be made in their organization, to invest them with every pos- 
sible safeguard which may tend to avert the danger. We 
make these remarks with no idea of reflecting upon any of the 
parties in the present case, which we do not regard as before 
us for adjudication. 

Since the above was written, we learn that arrangements 
have been made, by which Mr. A. K. Martin, who has been for 
three or four years the Principal of the Mississippi Institution, 
is to take the place of Superintendent of the one in Louisiana. 
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Mr. Martin, (who, we ought to add, lest any one should be 
misled by an error which once found its way into the Annals, 
is not in the least deaf or dumb,) has the experience and abil- 
ity which qualify him well for the situation. 


IOWA. 


The Third Report of the lowa Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, jis for the two years, 1858 and 1859. The Super- 
intendent is Mr. W. E. Ijams, and there are three assistant 
instructors. 

Enlarged accommodations were provided by the lease of the 
Park House, a former hotel in Iowa City, for two years from 
June, 1859, at a rental of $60 per month, which will accom- 
modate with comfort, fifty, and with a little crowding, sixty 
pupils. It has no considerable extent of grounds, and is 
otherwise only imperfectly suited for the purpose. 

The pupils in general had enjoyed good health. Two of 
them died; one of lung-fever, and the other from an accidental 
fall. 

Some general remarks are offered on the instruction of 
deaf-mutes, and occasion is taken to mention with commen- 
dation, “ Tower’s Grammar of Composition,” as adapted to 
the wants of pupils who are somewhat advanced. 

The census of the State for 1859, made return of 301 deaf- 
mutes,—about one in every 2,000 of the population. Of these, 
80 in all have enjoyed the privileges of the Institution. The 
number present at the date of the Report was ji/ty. 

Some steps had been taken in reference to providing for 
instruction in mechanical trades. 

The expenses for the two years averaged nearly $8,300 per 
year. 

Of 61 pupils on the list for the two years, 16 were congeni- 
tally deaf; 25 from causes after birth; and of 20, nothing is 
stated. 

Some remarks are made on the subject of a permanent 
location for the Institution, as this matter is yet undetermined ; 
and the hope is expressed that, whenever and wherever the 
buildings shall be erected, the New York Institution may be 
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made the model, in its general features. It appears that the 
State has been less prompt in providing for the deaf and dumb 
in this respect than for the Insane and the Blind, and for in- 
stitutions for general education. We trust that with the now 
returning tide of material prosperity, the claims of this class 
will not be much longer deferred. 


TEXAS. 

We have, under one cover, the Second and Third Annual 
Reports of the Texas Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, for 
the years 1858 and 1859. Austin is the location; the Prin- 
cipal is Mr. J. Van Nostrand; the assistant teacher is James 
S. Wells, a graduate of the New York Institution. The num- 
ber of pupils at the date of the Second Report was 21; of the 
Third, 27. Expense for support, for year ending September 
30, 1858, $7,003 ; the following year, $7,782; for the tract 
of land occupied, fifty-seven acres, $5,500 was paid, and more 
than $3,000 for enlarging buildings and for other improve- 
ments: all was defrayed by State appropriations. All the 
deaf and dumb of the State between the ages of ten and thirty 
years, are“entitled to an education at the Institution, free of 
charge for board and tuition. 

‘ The pupils were employed out of school hours, in the gar- 
den and field, and in other out-door labors. 

The report recommends that provision be made for intro- 
ducing the trade of cabinet-making. 

The necessity is also urged, of erecting as early as possible 
suitable and substantial buildings ; those at present occupied 
being frail and temporary structures. The whole number of 
deaf-mutes in the State, of suitable age for instruction, is esti- 
mated at about 80. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
The Second Annual Report of the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, (located near Washington 
City,) for the year ending June 30, 1859, is prefaced by an 
extract from the Report of the Secretary of the Interior to 
Congress, in reference to the Report of the Institution trans- 
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mitted by him to that body. The Report is from the Presi- 
dent of the Institution, Hon. Amos Kendall, and accompanied 
by one from the Superintendent, Edward M. Gallaudet. 
There were fourteen deaf-mute and seven blind pupils during 
the year, all but one supported by the United States. The 
amount received from the government was $5,451.96, and from 
subscriptions and other sources, $1,158.32. As Congress had 
failed to appropriate funds for a new building, the President 
of the Institution erected an edifice sufficient for forty pupils, 
at his own expense, and as a gift to the Institution. The 
building was completed at the date of his Report, in No- 
vember. He suggests, however, that, as more ground is de- 
sirable, and as the site, limited to three acres, is valuable, 
and the building suitable for a private residence, the premises 
might be exchanged for a site covering a larger tract, farther 
from the city, if provision should be made for buildings, which 
would in that case be required. ‘This is,regarded as desirable, 
in‘order to afford opportunity for instructing and exercising 
the pupils in agriculture and horticulture. 

Mr. James Denison, a deaf-mute, was the assistant teacher 
of the deaf and dumb, and there were two female ¢gachers of 
the blind, one for ordinary branches, and one in music. 

We are informed that subsequent to the date of this Report, 
the legislature of Maryland have made an appropriation for 
the support of deaf-mute pupils from that State, at this Insti- 
tution, instead of at Philadelphia, as heretofore; or rather, 
leaving it optional with the parents and guardians to send the 
children to either of these Institutions, as their convenience or 
preference might dictate. 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 

We have before us the Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the 
Glasgow Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, for the year end- 
ing in June, 1860. ‘The principal is Mr. Duncan Anderson, 
and there are three assistant teachers. Number of pupils at 
the close of the year, 76. Expenses of the year for current 
support were about £1,520. An addition had been made to 
the building, which, with furniture and other repairs, is set 
down at the further sum of £513. 
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The only case of death was, (in the words of the Report,) 
“ that of a lovely child sent by its parents from New Zealand 
to the institution as a parlor boarder. She was the most in- 
teresting little creature that perhaps ever dwelt among us, and 
was the fondled pet of every one.” The Directors remark, 
“The health of the pupils is always a matter of interest. Let 
it be kept in mind that deaf and dumb children are naturally 
unhealthy ; indeed, it is from a certain weakness’ of constitu- 
tion that the defect usually proceeds.” 

The Directors claim for the Institution the highest character, 
as respects the excellence of its management and the success 
in instruction, and award the credit thereof to the Principal, 
together with the matron, Mrs. Kinniburgh. They speak as 
follows, in announcing a projected publication by Mr. Ander- 
son: “It is well known here, and throughout other kindred 
Institutiéns, that Mr. Anderson has earned for himself an en- 
viable fame; his whole heart for thirty years has been devising 
means for promoting the system of education, and bringing it 
to the highest point of excellence; but at the present [time] 
especially it is gratifying to know that he is in the course of 
giving to the world the result of his practical experience, in the 
publication of a Graduated Vocabulary and Dictionary for the 
use of the Deaf and Dumb. To give the more confidence in 
the work, the well-known Mr. Baker, of Doncaster, has kindly 
agreed to revise the whole while going through the press, and 
the Directors take this opportunity of asking for the publica- 
tion that amount of countenance on the part of the various in- 
stitutions throughout this and other countries, which they feel 
satisfied it will be found worthy of receiving.” 

Of the instruction in drawing, the Report says, ‘“‘ Besides the 
ordinary branches of education, the art of drawing is continued 
to be successfully taught by Mr. Edward Lyne, of the School 
of Design, to whom the Directors tender their best thanks for 
his attention to the pupils; and in evidence of the proficiency 
they have attained, it may be remarked that four of them took 
prizes last year when competing before the government in- 
spector.” 
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A brief report is copied from the Glasgow Daily Herald, of 
the public annual examination in the School Hall of the Insti- 
tution. 

The Appendix to the Report contains about eighteen pages 
of compositions by the pupils of the several classes, which give 
evidence of careful and thorough instruction. The almost 
total absence of narrative is, however, somewhat remarkable ; 
and the style of these compositions may, we presume, be taken 
as indicative of the prevailing style of instruction in the school. 
The language is mostly of the descriptive kind, consisting in 
great part of general statements in relation to the object or the 
topic which is chosen as the subject of the composition. Nar- 
rative would probably make a larger figure, and a greater 
variety would appear, in the compositions of pupils of any of 
our American schools. 

The Report gives a list of annual subscriptions, in sums 
varying from one shilling to £3 3s, the whole amounting to 
about £500; also legacies, £164. Among the expenses of 
the year, there appears the following item: “ Apprentice fund, 


(being sums expended in assisting apprentices while learning 
trades,) £36 11 6.” 

We shall look with interest for the Vocabulary and Dic- 
tionary, which is announced as in the course of preparation by 
Mr. Anderson; and the more so for the pleasant personal ac- 
quaintance we had the opportunity of forming with the author, 
on the occasion of his visit to America a few years since. 


YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


The Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and Dumb is located 
at Doncaster, and has been for many years, if not from the first, 
under the charge of Mr. Charles Baker as head-master. Mr. 
Baker is widely known by his series of elementary school- 
books, and by other writings on the subject of general educa- 
tion as well as on the education of the deaf and dumb. A 
valuable collection of articles from his pen was printed in 
1842, under the title of ‘ Contributions to publications of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and the Cen 
tral Society of Education.” 
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We have in hand the Annual Reports of the Institution for 
the years 1857, ’8, and ’9, the 28th, 29th and 30th years of 
the Institution. The number of pupils had been from 99 to 
104 ; the boys outnumbering the girls by from 13 to 20. Ex- 
penses, from £1,900 to £2,075. Each of the Reports gives 
the list of donations of five pounds and upwards, and the lega- 
cies to the Institution from the commencement in 1829; also 
the list of annual subscribers ; also the catalogue of the pupils, 
with residence and parents’ occupation, but without specifying 
the origin of the deafness. 

There were six “ Assistants,” (teachers, we presume,) in 
1859. 

With these Reports, we received also the “ Results of an 
Inquiry respecting the Former Pupils of the Yorkshire Insti- 
tution,” which, as deserving more than a passing notice, we 
have made the subject of a separate article on the preceding 
pages of this number. 

We observe representations of both the one-hand and the 
two-hand alphabets, on the cover of the Yorkshire Reports. 


HALIFAX, N. 8S. 


The Second Annual Report of the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, for 1859, represents the 
Institution as having advanced in prosperity and in the good- 
will of the community for whose benefit it is designed. It has 
been supported in part by subscriptions, donations and collec- 
tions, and in part by the Legislature of the Province, which 
granted £400 for the year, an increase of £100 over the year 
preceding. This legislative liberality, unprecedented else- 
where in the British Empire, is pertinently commented on as 
follows :— 

** To Nova Scotia, I believe, belongs the honor, the noble dis- 
tinction of having been the foremost among the Provinces of 
British North America practically to recognize, through its 
Legislature, the claims of the deaf and dumb. In this respect 
she has taken precedence of all the British North American 
Colonies, if not of all the dependencies of the empire. Indeed, 
so far as state provision for the deaf and dumb is concerned, 
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Nova Scotia has set an example which might and ought to be 
imitated by the mother country itself. It certainly does not 
seem consistent with the high character for enlightenment, 
liberality and philanthropy which Great Britain has deservedly 
earned among the nations of the earth, that while providing, 
to a great extent, for the education of her other children from 
the national purse, she has hitherto ignored the claims of her 
deaf-mute population, making no provision for them whatever, 
but leaving them altogether dependent for the blessings of 
Christian instruction and care, upon the precarious and fluctu- 
ating means derived from voluntary contributions.” 

This Report informs us that the example has begun to be 
followed by the Canadian Parliament, which has granted £100 
to a school for the Deaf and Dumb, at Toronto, “ originated 
by Mr. J. G. M’Gann, formerly of Ireland, and lately of the 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb.” We have 
learned, on inquiry, that Mr. M’Gann was employed for a few 
months at the New York Institution, chiefly in the capacity of 
writing clerk, and was never either a teacher or a pupil there. 
We hear that he is assisted in teaching by one or more former 
pupils of that Institution. 

Mention is made as follows of the removal to a more desira- 
ble location,—* the Directors availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of securing the delightful house and grounds in the 
north end of the city, known as Brunswick Villa, to which the 
Institution was removed in August last. Here we have spa- 
cious and lofty apartments, an imposing exterior, a picturesque 
and commanding view of the noble harbor and surrounding 
country for many miles, a large and excellent garden, stocked 
with fruit trees, ornamental shrubbery, shady walks, conven- 
ient out-buildings, and, what is most important, sufficient 
space for recreation within the bounds of the property. These 
advantages determined the Directors to assume the personal 
liability of the purchase money, which was over £1,600 (con- 
sidered by competent judges to be a very reasonable price,) 
and they confidently rely upon the liberality of the public to 
relieve them from the pecuniary liabilities which they have 
thus incurred for a public object.” 
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There is a carpenter’s shop connected with the Institution, 
in which some of the older male pupils have been employed 
more or less,and have made the school-room desks and benches, 
and done other work serviceable to the establishment. 

The number of pupils was 30; 19 males, and 11 females; of 
whom six were day-scholars. The Principal is Mr. J. Scott 
Hutton, previously of the Edinburgh Institution. He has one 
assistant teacher. 

The Appendix presents a considerable number of creditable 
specimens of pupils’ compositions, including several which 
were selected as illustrating the ideas of deaf-mutes previous 
to instruction. 


SUNDRY INSTITUTIONS. 
Reports of the Virginia Institution have been issued, one for 
the years 1856 and ’57, and one for 1858 and ’59. The 
former we have not yet received. We learn from Dr. Merillat, 
that all the spare copies were lost in the fire which destroyed 
.the shop building in October, 1858. We however defer our 
notice, hoping yet to procure a copy. 


The Report of the American Asylum, at Hartford, which 
would have appeared last Spring, has been delayed in conse- 
quence of ill health on the part of the Principal, requiring a 
temporary relinquishment of official labor. We are happy to 
say that his health is improving; and the publication of the 
Report may be expected early in September. 

The Asylum has had the pleasure of welcoming back to its 
service as an instructor, Mr. David E. Bartlet, who here took 
his initiation, in the four years from 1828 to 1832, and was 
after that for many years an assistant of Dr. Peet, at New 
York, but for some years past has conducted a private school 
for deaf-mutes, designed mainly for children whose friends 
might desire to give them such advantages, at an earlier age 
than would be suitable for admission to a public institution. 
Mr. Bartlet will still have in his family a few pupils of this 
class, employing such assistance as will enable him to do it 
without interference with his duties in the institution.. The 
Asylum and the cause are to lose a valuable man in Mr. Sutton, 
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who, after a three years trial of school-room labor, has con- 
cluded to enter the legal profession. His place is to be filled 
by Mr. Noyes, who stepped off in the late breeze at the Louis- 
iana Institution; to which we may therefore well apply the 
proverb, “’Tis an ill wind that blows nobody any good.”’ Mr. 
Ballard,a young deaf-mute teacher in the Asylum, has accepted 
the appointment of assistant teacher in the Columbia Institu- 
tion; which he would not have received, were he not the man 
for the place. 


We have had at Hartford the pleasure of a visit of a few 
days, from Mr. W. Palmer, who was appointed about a year 
since, as instructor and also vice-principal of the North Caro- 
lina Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, having given up for 
this the profession of the law, in which he was about to engage. 
Mr. Palmer appears to be entering upon his new position with 
a zeal, guided by good sense and intelligence, which will not 
fail to give him success. There is a small printing establish- 
ment connected with the Institution; and we have before us 
the first two numbers of a paper there printed by the deaf- 
mutes, and under Mr. Palmer’s management, entitled ‘ The 
Deaf Mute Casket,” which is well got up. 


_ We learn that Mr. S. F. Dunlap has retired from the posi- 
tion which he occupied for a time at the head of the Georgia 
Institution. 


There is a school for deaf-mute and blind children of the 
African race, at Niagara City, N. Y., under the care of Dr. 
P. H. Skinner; who publishes also a semi-monthly paper, 
printed by himself, with his mute and blind assistants and 
pupils. Dr. Skinner first started a school at Washington City, 
which was the occasion of the establishment of the Columbia 
Institution. Complaints were there made of him and his 
school, which he maintains were gratuitous and prompted by 
unworthy motives. 

Dr. S. is in error when he declares that colored children are 
excluded from all schools for deaf-mutes except his own. 
Such is not the fact. Not only is there no bar to their admis- 
sion into some, if not all, institutions fot the deaf and dumb in 
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the non-slaveholding- states, with but one exception in our 
knowledge, but we do not remember the time when there have 
not actually been in the Asylum at Hartford, one or more 
children of this class; and perhaps the same might be said of 
New York ; at least we know that numbers of them have been 
educated there. 

Dr. Skinner’s paper is furnished to subscribers at one dollar 
per year, and the profits from this source, together with dona- 
tions, are the means by which the school is supported. 


We have a pamphlet giving the proceedings on the occasion 
of. the anniversary distribution of prizes, at the Imperial In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb at Paris, August, 1859; 
which we shall notice more particularly in our next number. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Primary Lessons ror Dear-Moutes. By J. A. Jacobs, A. M., 
Principal of the Kentucky Institution for the education 
of Deaf-Mutes. Part I. and Part IL. 

Mr. Jacob’s book has been out a few months, and probably 
all American instructors of the Deaf and Dumb have had the 
opportunity of examining it for themselves. 

The whole work amounts to 353 pages. The two Parts are 
bound separately. Part I. fills 152 pages, and gives, first, sin- 
gle words, the names of objects, then objects described by an 
adjective joined to a noun, and by simple combinations with the 
conjunction and, each of all these being represented by a cut ; 
the remainder of the Part is occupied by groups of isolated 
sentences, illustrating rudimental forms of expression. The 
lessons in Part II. give, in connected language, descriptions, 
narratives, or explanations of, or remarks upon, objects or 
scenes exhibited in cuts. These are each preceded, as far as 
p. 807, by examples illustrative of words and phrases which 
they employ, and followed, as far as page 242, by questions 
upon the respective lessons. Near the close of the book are 
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13 pages of miscellaneous questions. Through nearly all the 
book, extensive use is made of cuts; and several are presented 
in nearly every lesson. ‘The author has aimed, as far as pos- 
sible, to make the lessons instructive in other things, at the 
same time that they answer the main end of giving a knowledge 
of language. 

The book, viewed in its details, appears to be a successful 
carrying out of the plan which was adopted for its construction. 
The plan has features of unquestionable merit ; but in regard 
to the best general plan for a work of this description, there is 
more or less diversity of opinion. If the editor were to give 
his individual views, he would say that connected language 
should be introduced earlier, and relied upon more, than has 
been done by Mr. Jacobs. The past tense is the form of the 
verb which we would use first and chiefly. We would come 
as soon as possible to the complete sentence, embracing at first, 
of course, only the simplest elements, and would work in by 
degrees, the other elements which render the sentence more 
and more complex. We would also use a larger proportion 
of narrative than Mr. Jacobs has done, because this presents a 
closer and more orderly connection of sentences than most 
other forms of composition. Thus the use of connecting and 
of pronominal words is better exhibited, and the whole is more 
readily and firmly impressed on the memory; while it is also, 
in general, better adapted to awaken interest. 

Some of the larger cuts might have served an additional 
purpose, if they had been made each the subject of every pos- 
sible question within the range of the pupil’s capacity. Such 
an exercise is a highly useful one, and at least a few examples, 
to serve as a hint and model for the teacher, might have been 
inserted, we think, with advantage. 

It becomes the critic, of course, to show himself more wise 
than the author. Having acquitted ourselves of what our 
vocation seemed to us to demand in this regard, we take pleas- 
ure in saying without qualification, that, in preparing and 
publishing this book, Mr. Jacobs has certainly done a good 
work, which deserves thanks and high commendation from 
every one interested in the education of the deaf and dumb ; 
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though this addition to his otherwise life-long devotion to the 
cause, was not needed to entitle the author to a high place 
among the benefactors of the deaf-mute. 

If we are ever to be furnished with a course of lessons for 
the deaf and dumb, which shall be accepted by all as the ne 
plus ulira of perfection, it will probably be only as a final re- 
sult, after many trials which shall come more or less near to 
the attainment of the end to be desired. In the mean time, 
the test of actual use will best determine which one is to be 
preferred rather than another. To this test we heartily com- 
mend the Primary Lessons by Mr. Jacobs. 

In the preface, the author has given his general views on the 
method to be pursued in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
and furnished some specific directions which will be found 
useful for a young teacher. We must take exception to the 
rule, as laid down by him, in relation to following etymology, 
in instituting a general sign for a word. 'To admit the prin- 
ciple in any but a very limited application, will mislead and 
confound, rather than aid. The word investigate, the exam- 
ple given by Mr. Jacobs, does not, in our view, fall within the 
allowable limit. Something of the sort was requisite in the 
old way of dictation by methodical signs, but appears not at 
all essential to the general method laid down by Mr. Jacobs. 


Picture Lessons ror Boys AND Girts. ‘Translated and adapt- 
ed from the French of M. Valade-Gabel, by Charles Baker, 
Headmaster of the Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. London: Wertheim and Macintosh, 24 Paternoster 
Row. 

This little book was prepared expressly for the deaf and 
dumb, either for private reading or for use in the school; and 
quite a gem it is, or perhaps we might better say, a string or 
circle of beautiful little pearls or gems. The book is composed 
of a hundred and ten distinct articles or sections, the first 
ninety-six having each a separate page; and each is descrip- 
tive of some trait of character, or variety of human condition, 
or, in a few instances, some physical peculiarity. Kach quality 
or trait is represented as embodied in an individual, generally 
of some particular relation or condition in life, every one dis- 
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tinguished by a proper name, and each section is headed by 
an appropriate cut. Each description amounts to an analysis 
by way of example, of the complex notion expressed by the 
general term; just such an analysis as the skillful teacher 
always gives, either by signs or in words. The idea was a 
happy one; and the simplicity of expression, and apt selection 
and vivid and rapid presentation of particulars converging 
upon the one point in each instance, leave little if any thing to 
be desired. No doubt, teachers may use the book in some 
way to advantage. 

M. Valade-Gabel is one of the ablest living instructors of 
the deaf and dumb ; was first a teacher in the Paris Institution, 
then at the head of the school at Bordeaux, and afterwards 
resumed his connection with the Institution at Paris, which, 
however, we think he may have since resigned. An introduc- 
tion to this book, gives some of his views on the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb. He avows somewhat extreme opinions in 
favor of the disuse of natural signs, and recommends a method 


which would employ them only as a means of discovering what 
ideas the pupil has acquired by other means. He is profound; 
but perhaps so much so, or in such a way, as to be not suffi- 
ciently practical. 


Tue Circle oF KKowLepGr. Gradation I.; Gradation II.; 
Gradation III. By Charles Baker, Headmaster of the 
Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. London: 
Thomas Varty, Educational Depository; and Wertheim, 
Macintosh and Hunt. 

Tue Book or History. Gradation I. ; Gradation IL. ; 
Gradation HI. By Charles Baker, Headmaster, &c. 

CATECHETICAL EXERCISES FoR BIBLE CLAssEs, to be answered 
in the words of Scripture. By Charles Baker, Head- 
master, &c. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE and Specimen Pages of Charles Ba- 
ker’s Educational Works. 

We have received copies of the above named publications 
by Mr. Baker, with a circular, stating that he had forwarded a 
similar package of his publications to each Institution for the 
Deafand Dumb in the United States. The books are designed 


for use in ordinary schools as well as for the deaf and dumb. 
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We should infer from the opinions of teachers and notices of 
the press, as quoted in the Descriptive Catalogue, that they are 
used somewhat extensively in British schools. The Circle of 
Knowledge has been translated into Chinese, by the London 
Missionary Society. 

The peculiarity of these books is the plan of graduation, in 
adaptation to children of different ages. The three Gradations 
form three distinct volumes, having each one precisely the 
same index of subjects, each higher gradation being an expan- 
sion of the one below; and each one that precedes being not 
only more brief, but easier and more simple in thought and 
expression, than the one that follows. 

The Circle of Knowledge is an epitome of elementary facts, 
chiefly in relation to common things, under a systematic 
arrangement. The chief general divisions are, the body and 
its parts; the earth; the air and the heavens; substances ; 
time; climates; social life; government; commerce ; matter ; 
the mechanical powers; the senses; attributes of God. Each 
Gradation has also appended, some spirited short poems, 
adapted for children. The Bible History is an outline of the 
historical facts of the Old Testament only. 

Each Gradation of both the Circle of Knowledge and the 
Bible History, has also a Manual Edition, designed chiefly for 
the use of teachers, and furnished with explanatory matter, 
both in relation to words and things, with questions also on 
the lessons. Besides these, there is a Manual for Collective 
Teaching, which gives for the teacher some models of exer- 
cises upon objects. 

The Catechetical Exercises for Bible Classes, appear to us 
to be an excellent book of the kind. It is confined to the Old 
Testament. The book is furnished with a number of maps 
adapted to the different periods of the history. 

These books of Mr. Baker are well worthy of attention, both 
from teachers of the deaf and dumb, and from teachers of our 
common schools. 

We should add, that Gradation I. of each series is got up 
also in the form of Tablet Lessons, printed in large, heavy- 
faced type, so as to be visible to a whole class at once. We 
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think it exceedingly desirable, in teaching the deaf and dumb, 
to have the lessons of the early part of the course printed in 
this style and pasted upon cards, for school room use, as well 
as to have them in book form in the hands of the pupils. 

The publishers state that, “‘ in addition to the large demand 
for Mr. Baker’s works in the United Kingdom, they have been 
adopted in many schools in India, the West Indies, and other 
colonies,” and that one series has been translated, as above- 
mentioned, into Chinese, and printed at Hong Kong. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OBITUARY OF Fanny JANE OGDEN. 


To gather the fragments of a broken and seemingly imper- 
fect life, and string them like a breviary for the hearts of 
friends to wear, is ever a mournful duty. The most painful 
part of such a labor is taken away, however, when the disjoint- 
ed pieces are found to form a perfect figure and to answer the 
end of a divine purpose. Human life and its results are not 
to be judged by its scope. The geometric circle of a hand- 
breadth radius is as perfect a figure as one which encircles the 
world with a zone, and so the man or woman who, taking that 
most imperfect of all things, a natural heart, inscribes within 
it the divine circle of truth and love, is not least in the sight 
of God, though their influence may never have extended be- 
yond the hearthstone. 

Granting this, Fanny Jane Ogden, the subject of the present 
memoir, accomplished the great purpose of life. She was 
born at South Middletown, Orange county, N. Y., on the 14th 
of March, 1834, and for four years gladdened the hearts of 
friends by her childish prattle, and the future promise of a 
bright intellect, at the end of which time scarlet fever laid her 
on a bed of sickness, so nigh unto death that she heard echoes 
from the spirit land, and God sealed her ears to “‘ meaner mel- 
odies,” and destined her henceforth to walk a silent child of 
earth. 
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We pass by the years, blank to her, save in the nameless 
offices of love exercised towards her, which followed this sad 
event, till the age of fifteen, when she entered the New York 
Institution, in which she spent five years.. There she evinced 
those qualities both of mind and heart, which endeared her to 
all connected with the development of either. Her intellect- 
ual advancement was very rapid, and for the time she was in 
the Institution, her attainments were remarkable. But to be 
good is better than to be great, and it is her moral qualities 
that make her so dear to the recollection of the living. 

She early recognized the relations in which she stood to her 
Saviour, and at once acknowledged his claims upon her. 
From that time she exhibited a beauty of Christian virtue and 
symmetry of character rarely to be met with, and which con- 
tinued to the end of her sorrowful pilgrimage. Before finish- 
ing the course of instruction, she was obliged to leave the In- 
stitution, on account of a disease which afterwards developed 
into confirmed dropsy, and baffled all medical skill. For five 
years her sufferings were intense, and yet from her sick bed, 
she taught lessons of faith, patience and resignation, never to 
be forgotten. 

Though anxious to recover and return to school, she seemed 
to acquiesce perfectly in her Heavenly Father’s will. Grati- 
tude to her teachers, who had pointed her to the way of life, 
and to those who had had the care of her at the Institution, 
she showed in a remarkable degree, and would often tell how 
much she loved “Father Peet,” as she affectionately styled 
the venerable Principal. Just before she died, her mother 
asked her if she “ loved her Saviour?” With a strange won- 
der in her eye, she replied, ‘ to be sure Ido.” And so dying, 
as she had lived, a Christian, she resumed the lost faculties of 
speech and hearing on the 29th of September, 1659. W. 


Tue Prosect oF A SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MuTES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Some deaf-mutes living within and about Boston, have for 
some time cherished the idea of having an institution for the 
deaf and dumb established in that city. To accomplish this 
object, they attempted to induce action on the part of the 
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Legislature of the State, the winter before the last, in the first 
instance ; and again last winter they renewed the application 
with increased urgency. The Committee on Humane and 
Charitable Institutions, to whom the subject was in each in- 
stance referred, after affording the petitioners a full hearing, 
and after visiting the Hartford Asylum, where the State now 
educates her deaf-mute children, and giving the whole matter 
a careful examination, reported alike the first time and the 
second, that the petitioners have leave to withdraw. 

It is natural enough that the deaf-mutes in Boston should 
like to have an institution of the kind, in the city of their res- 
idence. But the course taken by some of the leaders in this 
movement has, we regret’ to say, been neither proper or be- 
coming in itself, nor well calculated to accomplish the end they 
had in view ; and if to be considered as a result of the training 
they received at Hartford, would certainly be a valid argument 
in favor of a better school at Boston. We are always glad to 
see and encourage a commendable ambition on the part of our 
deaf-mute friends; but are sorry to see among them any ex- 
amples of that “vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself and 
falls on the other side.” 


The pupil of the Pennsylvania Institution, of whom mention 
is made in the Report, as having been appointed Recorder of 
Deeds, is Mr. Joseph Saeger, of Allentown, who was elected 
by the popular vote, to that office in Lehigh County, Penn. 


Considerable interest was expressed by some of the Japanese, 
on their late visit to New York, in the manner of instructing 
the deaf and dumb, as witnessed by them at the New York 


Institution. 


Our pages being filled, we are obliged to defer a number of 
miscellaneous items. 
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